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PREAMBLE. 

In view of the fact that there exist in the several Sltates and Canada 
departments of Inspection of Factories, Workshops, and Public Buildings, 
and as an Association has been organized under the name of ** Interna- 
tional Association of Factory Inspectors,** the following Constitution and 
By-Laws are for the government of the Association : — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Sec. 1. This Association shall be known by the name of the '* Interna- 
tional Association of Factory Inspectors.*' 

Sec. 2. The officers shall consist of a President, four Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary-Treasurer and an Assistant Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of 
the Association and shall hold office until their successors are elected, 
which shall be for a period of one year. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at meetings of the Association; 
when he is absent a Vice-President shall act in his place. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall keep a correct account of the proceedings 
6t the Association and such transactions as may be deemed necessary, 
and shall also act as Treasurer of the organization. He shall keep an 
itemized account of all moneys received and disbursed by him during 
the year, and shall present his report in writing to the convention. 

Sec. 6. Each department shall be assessed such amount annually as 
may be determined upon at the annual meetings of the Association. 

Sec. 7. The membership of the Association shall consist of the inspect- 
ors of the various departments, and such persons of other departments 
whose duties are the inspection of factories, public buildings, and work- 
shops. 

Sec. 8. Any member of the Association shall be eligible to office, pro- 
vided such person shall be present at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 9. There shall be a committee of one from each State, to be 
appointed by the President previous to the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, to whom shall be presented the papers that are to be read. The 
committee shall draw up a program and submit the same to the conven- 
tion at its first session. 

Sec. 10. The President shall, at the opening of the first session of the 
convention each year, appoint two committees, as follows : An Auditing 
Committee of three members and a Committee on Resolutions of not less 
than three members. The Auditing Committee shall examine the books, 
papers, vouchers, receipts, etc., of the Secretary-Treasurer, and shall 
report thereon, in writing, to the convention. At the beginning of each 
convention the chief of each delegation present shall furnish the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions with a copy of all factory laws enacted by the 
different States during the preceding year, and of all bills of similar 
import pending legislation, the same to be arranged by the committee in 
such order as their provisions shall designate, and thus be reported to 
the convention with such remarks and suggestions as the committee may 
deem necessary. 

Sec. 11. Order of business shall be : Roll-call of officers and delegates; 
reading of minutes; reports of committees; unfinished business; new 
business; election of officers. 

Sec. 12. This constitution shall not be altered or amended unless by a 
majority vote of the convention. The deliberations of the convention 
shall be governed by Cushing's Manual. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



Twelfth innnal Conyention of the International Association of Factory 

Inspectors, Held at the State House (Representative Hall), 

Boston: lass.. September 6, 6, 7, and 8, 1898. 



FIRST DAY'S SESSION. 

Morning. — Promptly at 10 o'clock, a. m., September 5, 1898, Presi- 
dent Rufus R. Wade, of Boston, called the convention to order in its 
twelfth annual session, and after a few pleasantries by the Chair, Mr. Wade 
appointed Inspectors Marriam and Moore a committee to wait upon His 
Excellency, Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, and inform that fjentle- 
man that the convention had now assembled and was awaiting to receive 
him. 

While this committee was departing for the governor's office, the Chair 
appointed another committee, consisting of Messrs. Halstrick and White, 
to await upon the mayor, His Honor Josiah Quincy, and inform him that 
the convention had convened and was awaiting his presence. 

GOVERNOR WOLCOTT'S WELCOME. 

Ladies and Oentlemen^ Members of the Convention: 

I have come into your convention without a moment of preparation, and must 
extend to you a hrief and informal but a most cordial and hearty welcome. I am 
glad to see so many different States represented, as shown by the placards in the 
various parts of this con vention hall, and representing still further the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario- 

I consider that you are engaged in one of the most important departments of 
state. It is indeed a grand work, and is one in which women can take an active 
part as well as men, and we art* all proud to know that old Massachusetts has 
stepped into the foremost ranks in the advancement of this work. 

A State like Massachusetts finds employment and a livelihood for a majority 
of its people within the confines of the factory walls, consequently their surroun- 
dings should be made as safe and as healthful as possible, and the efforts in this 
line in our State have not been in vain. 
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The governor next referred to the child-labor problem in Massachu- 
setts, and stated that at one time the evils were very numerous and 
apparent, and were being complained of from many sources and by the 
commonwealth in general; but that years of effort and guarded legislation, 
upheld by a faithful Department of Inspection, had nearly eradicated this 
evil from the confines of the State. The governor spoke very complimen- 
tary both of the child-labor laws of the State and their enforcement, 
concluding this sentiment with the remark that he did not believe that 
the work had yet been fully completed, and that further advancement 
was still to be expected. 

Governor Wolcott next devoted a few moments in covering the scope of 
the work and duties of the association in a very pleasant manner; concluding 
his remarks by reassuring those assembled of a most hearty welcome from 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, calling their attention to the many 
points of interest, of pleasure, and business, in Boston and vicinity, urging 
the members not to work too hard or spend so much time in active 
session but that they might be privileged to see Boston before their re- 
turn home. 

In a few well-chosen words in behalf of the convention assembled. 
President Wade thanked the governor for his very kind, generous, and 
encouraging remarks, at the conclusion of which Governor Wolcott 
departed for the executive office. 

MAYOR QUINCY'S WORDS OP WELCOME. 

At this juncture a special committee presented the Honorable Josiah 
Quincy, mayor of Boston, who was very neatly introduced to the conven- 
tion by President Wade. 

Mayor Quincy preluded his remarks by saying: — 

It gives me great pleasure to extend to your convention most cordial words 
of welcome in the name of Boston. 

Mayor Quincy continued, in substance, that as a member of the legis- 
lature he had become most deeply interested in the work of factory 
inspection, and that he had taken active steps with those of his common- 
wealth, which was leading the way of its sister States in this class of 
legislation. 

Early during the agitation of this subject in Massachusetts, he had 
recognized the need of legislation of this character; and he was pleased 
with his State and glad to know that its representatives were both wise 
and bold enough to pass the laws they have, even when many of the com- 
monwealth had said they were going too far and would rue their action. 
But such had not proved the case. It was certainly the duty of some 
State to lead, and he was both glad and proud of the fact that this duty 
and honor had befallen the commonwealth of Massachusetts. That it 
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was a matter of credit to every citizen of this manufacturing State to 
know that it upheld and advanced the laws that were drafted in the 
interest of those who toil and spin in the factories. 

He was struck with the contrast of the bettered condition of to-day 
over that of a few years ago, and while we had to follow the example of 
English laws for factory and working people, we were now rapidly 
approaching a standard equal to them, and we all hoped that we would 
surpass them. 

He mentioned the diversified interests of our country and the different 
conditions of our working people in various States, and stated that while 
we sometimes seemed to move very slowly, yet when an idea takes hold 
of the American people, it bears fruition and we make up in rapidity 
after we have started. He expressed his great pleasure in being privi- 
leged to meet the ofiScial and chosen representatives of so many States, 
and it was gratifying to him to ''bespeak the welcome of Boston, whose 
people, I assure you, desire me to extend to you a most honest and hos- 
pitable welcome.'* 

Mayor Quincy said that he hoped that the deliberations of this body 
will result in the betterment of those employed in the factories of the 
country, and likewise result in the establishment of even better laws. He 
expressed his pleasure at seeing so many ladies represented in the State 
and national work, whose efforts must result in much good for the work- 
ing women of our factories and shops, and he ventured the assertion that 
these inspections and investigations would be imperfect and incomplete 
without the aid of women. 

The mayor concluded his remarks by saying : — 

I trust that your stay will be both a beneficial and pleasant one and that the 
results of your convention will produce a spirit that will press on with this work 
with a renewed determination. 

In behalf of the convention. President Wade very neatly thanked the 
mayor for his kind and practical remarks, after which his Honor bowed 
his departure. 

PRESIDENT WADE'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

President Wade then read the following address, which elicited the 

greatest interest and was most happily received: 

Ladies and Oentlemen of the Convention: 

Ten years ago the State Factory Inspectors held their second annual convention 
in this city. On that occasion it was my pleasant privilege to welcome the members 
of the convention. To-day, as we assemble in our twelfth annual gathering, I am 
Indeed happy to greet you and to extend to you a most cordial welcome to Boston. 
Ohanges have been made in your respective departments, familiar faces I miss, but 
others have been appointed to fill their places, with whom we can exchange experi- 
ences of our common work note the progress which has been made in our respective 
fields of labor, and derive such encouragement as we may from the interchanging 
of Ideas. 
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We meet to-day to compare the legrislatlon of our several States and countries^ 
and to listen to the statements and suggestions of our colleagues. 

Our chief duty as factory inspectors is to enforce laws whose execution is 
expressly entrusted to Ub; and while it is true that as factory inspectors we are not 
to be held responsible for those laws either in scope or in their effect upon the general 
welfare, we do not conceal the fact that legislators depend upon us for such facts 
and suggestions as our peculiar experience furnish, to aid them in procuring proper 
legislation. 

Important labor reforms in Massachusetts have always been the result of 
earnest and protracted discussions. Thus year after year the so-called labor laws, 
have been enacted, being continually enlarged by legislation, based upon the 
demands of accumulating experience. Perhaps no more important legislation for 
the protection of children has been made than is contained in the law enacted by 
the legislature of Massachusetts at its last session. It provides that no child under 
fourteen years of age shall be employed in any factory, workshop, or mercantile 
establishment. No such child shall be employed in any work performed for wages- 
or other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during the hours when the public 
schools of the town or city in which he resides are in session, nor be employed at any 
work before the hour of six o'clock in the morning, or after the hour of seven o'clock 
in the evening. No child under sixteen years of age shall be employed in any 
factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment, unless the person or corporation 
employing him procures and keeps on file and accessible to the school attendance 
o£9cers of the town or city, and to the district police, and inspectors of factories, an 
age and schooling certificate as hereinafter prescribed, and keeps two complete lists- 
of all such children employed therein, one on file, and one conspicuously posted 
near the principal entrance of the building in which such children are employed, and 
also keeps on file a complete list, and sends to the superintendent of schools, or where 
there is no superintendent, to the school committee, the names of all minors therein 
who can not read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 

It is said that Cardinal Manning, in an earnest plea for raising the minimum 
age for employment of children in England, under the new factory act, from ten to 
twelve years, made this statement : " That nations take rank in civilization 
according as they legislate for women and children." Such legislation is an advance 
that never will be lost or abandoned. The effect upon coming generations it would 
be impossible to exaggerate. Consider, you that are familiar with the former condi- 
tions of things, what it means to thousands of our children. While it is true that 
much of the work required of children in our factories and workshops is not of a 
severely exacting nature, yet it must be maintained that the practise of subjecting 
young children to a daily round of labor, for which they receive a mere pittance in 
the form of wages, is a wrong alike to the State, and wholly antagonistic to the 
enlightened and liberal sentiment of the age. Nor can any man adequately state 
the far reaching influences of such legislation as the fifty -eight hour law, now in 
successful operation in this State. To say that shortening the hours of labor gives 
needed leisure time to the operative, encourages self culture, affords additional 
opportunity for recreation and thereby improves the condition of the wage earner 
throughout the land, seems like exhausting the catalogue of good results. But it 
does not take into account the fact that the worker becomes more a man and less- 
like the machinery among which he tolls. Nor does 11 estimate the tendency of 
such a law to broaden and elevate all subsequent legislation, and to raise the whole 
community to a higher level. The great mass of our population in America belong 
to the industrial class ; what is gained by them in comfort, health, contentment, 
leisure, and prosperity, is your gain and mine and the whole nation's. 

That good results have followed the work of our annual conventions we all 
must admit. It has equalized the statutes to a great extent in our different States- 
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and countries. We have a more uniform system of inspection, a better under- 
standing of our duties as inspectors, fewer mistakes occur in our administration of 
the laws especially entrusted to us to enforce. We have a better knowledge of 
applied inventions. This information has been a benefit to us all. It has broad- 
ened our scope of knowledge of proper factory inspection work. We are glad of the 
presence and co-operation of our colleagues from over the border, and acknowledge 
the benefits we have derived from their experience and wisdom. As individuals, or 
as groups, we represent separate jurisdictions, and in some respects more or less 
important ; our duties as inspectors are more or less somewhat dissimilar, yet our 
official duties are so far distinct and specific, that we all stand on common ground, 
and are interested in the same general work. As I have on more than one occasion 
stated, we do not meet annually in our conventions as a mutual admiration 
society, nor as a debating club, but as factory inspectors, commissioned by our 
respective States and countries to secure the enforcement of industrial laws which 
mark the progress of our modern civilization. In our annual conventions we have 
always maintained an entire freedom of discussion. By a candid comparison and 
criticism of our respective opinions and arguments, we have been able to prove and 
hold fast that which is good. At this stage of the convention I may not consume 
your time by entering upon the discussion of specific questions. Interesting and 
important questions which concern both employer and employee will undoubtedly 
engage your attention, and I am confident that the results of our conference will 
be a benefit to us all in the administration of the laws that are, or may be, enacted 
for the improvement and advancement of the laboring population. 

The life of this association of Factory Inspectors has now extended over a 
period of twelve years, during eight years of which you have honored me by asking 
me to preside; and now as I am to retire from this office to which you kindly chose 
me at your first convention, I should not deserve your respect if I failed to 
acknowledge your uniform courtesy and forbearance, and T bespeak for my suc- 
cessor the like cordial support, to the end that the future of this association may 
be as useful and honorable as the past. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 

Auditing Committee. — The Chair then appointed the following 
committee : Inspectors Harris, of Illinois ; Cote, of Quebec ; and Rienhart, of 
Michigan. 

Committee on Programme. — The Chair then requested the follow- 
ing gentlemen to act as a committee on programmes : Chiefs Campbell, 
of Pennsylvania; Knaub, of Ohio; Dyson, of Massachusetts ; and Barber, 
of Toronto. 

Committee ON Resolutions. — The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed by the Chair: Chiefs O'Leary, of New York; Buxton, of Massachu- 
setts ; Brown, of Toronto ; Armstrong, of Ohio ; and Dunn of New Jersey. 

REPORT OP THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

Chief Cox, of Michigan, Secretary and Treasurer of the Association, 
made the following report, which, after being read to the convention was 
referred to the Auditing Committee: 
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Lansing, Mich., Sept. 1. 1898. 

To the Hon. Rufus B. Wade, Ptenident, and Members of the International Association 
of Factory Inspectors, a>ssembled in twelfth annual convention at Boston, Moss. ; 

Dear Fbiends, — I wish to herewith submit, for your honored consideration 
and final approval, my first Annual Report as Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association, in which I give you a detailed account of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the funds of the Association for the convention year ending Sept. 6, 1898. 

The year just closed has been an active one for all the people of this great land^ 
and it has proved especially so for all public men and those engaged in any official 
capacity. While our duties have been arduous, with no spare moments for our- 
selves, yet we have most cheerfully devoted all time and thought required to meet 
the obligations so kindly imposed upon us at the last annual election of officers. 

The work of collecting, editing, and publishing the Eleventh Annual Report, re- 
quired much time and patience, but proved to us a " Labor of Love." In order to 
get it out more promptly and as correct as possible, we secured the services of an 
expert stenographer ai^d proof-reader, whom we compensated from the funds on 
hand, as duly reported hereafter. 

Twelve hundred copies of the report were printed, 200 pound in cloth and the 
balance in pamphlet form. The cloth bound were gratuitously distributed 
throughout the Association, while a number were placed on file with State and 
national libraries, who urgently sought them. The paper bound edition was dis- 
posed of by subscription as hereafter reported, which supplied sufficient means to 
meet all the printing bills of the Association. 

There were but two or three States that neglected to meet their annual assess- 
ments, and in two instances States subscribed for less than the " usual " number of 
reports, which leaves in the hands of the Secretary a few over 100 copies of the 
Eleventh Annual Report, which will be mailed to the addresses of any members 
requesting them. 

There has been a large volume of correspondence carried on during the year and 
many newspaper notices, which is proof positive of the healthy condition t)f the 
Association and the manifest interest of its membership and friends. 

The promptness of remittances and replies to official inquiries and correspond- 
ence was a great stimulant to us, and we feel that all heads of departments and 
many subordinates are deserving of our sincere thanks and a good compliment for 
their very kind and considerate treatment. No Association could be more prompt 
in meeting its obligations, and no membership ever responded more promptly or 
more liberally. In this connection we wish to extend our thanks to our venerable 
President, Hon. Rufus R. Wade, for the assistance he has given our department, and 
for his kind and courteous treatment during the past year's administration of the 
affairs of the association. 

Having reported the former proceedings in long hand, and knowing how laborious 
this work becomes during an extended session of several days, we would kindly 
suggest that in the future the Secretary be empowered to employ an expert stenog- 
rapher to take the verbatim report of the proceedings of the conventions. 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 



Received by Assessments:— 



September 


24. 


(( 


27. 


October 


1. 


(( 


2, 



4. 



(( 



t( 


8. 


(f 


11. 


December 


1. 



«i 



Massachusetts $10.00 

Pennsylvania 10.00 

Ohio 10.00 

New Jersey 10.00 

Province of Ontario 10.00 

Minnesota 10.00 

Commissioner Powers to print extra report 5.00 

Connecticut 10.00 

Illinois 10.00 

New York 10.00 

Indiana 10.00 

Province of Quebec 10.00 

Michigan 10.00 



Total from Assessments $125.00 



FROM SALE OF BEPOBT8. 

September 28. Rhode Island 25 copies 25c per copy . 

November 27. Michigan 100 ** 



December 



6. 



8. 



16. 
20. 
24. 






it 



(i 
(( 

(( 



2. Ohio 100 

3. Pennsylvania 300 

4. Quebec 25 

'' Massachusetts 100 

Connecticut 25 

Missouri 25 

7. Illinois 100 

Ontario 25 

New Jersey 25 

Boston Children's * 

Aid Society 2 

New York 100 

Minnesota 10 

Indiana 25 

Total amount from sales of reports 
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Total from all sources. 



(t 

ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
i. 

ii 

ii 
(( 

i< 

i. 
(i 
ii 



..$6.25 

25.00 

25.00 

50.00 

6.25 

25.00 

6.25 

6.25 

25.00 

6.25 

6.25 

.50 

25.00 

2.50 

6.25 

.$221.75 
125.00 



$346.75 



December 2^ 1897. 



January 25, 18d8. 
March 2, " 



DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Printing and binding 11th Annual Report 

(As per voucher) $178.04 

Circulars "Child Labor" 5.00 

Extra report Powers's letter, 
Official Badges and printing 

(As per voucher) 7.50 

Letter Heads 3.00 

Printing Preambles 2.75 

Circulars (vouchers) 4.25 

H. M. Sherwood, stenographer 50.00 

Express, postage, telegrams 15.50 

Cash drawer expense for year 10.00 

$276.00 
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BEGAPITUIiATION. 

Total receipts for 1897-98 $346.75 



«( 



expenditures $276.04 



$70.71 
Most respectfully referred, 

J. L. Oox, 
Sec'y and Treasurer. 

ROLL-CALL OP DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 

The Chair then requested the chiefs of each State to hand in to the 
Secretary the names of delegates in attendance from their districts, and 
in response the following were reported present: 

OHIO. 

John W. Knaub, Chief, (P. O. box 633) Columbus. 

W. A. Stoller Cleveland. 

W. D. Hall Warren. 

J. W. Bath Elyrla. 

F. M. Campfleld Toledo. 

W. Duncomb Findlay. 

John Tysinger Zanesville. 

R. M. Hull Salinevllle. 

Jas. H. Lloyd Columbus. 

James H. Arbogast Springfield. 

James A. Armstrong Cincinnati. 

J. M. Williams Portsmouth. 

Theodore Wagner Cleveland. 

Wm. Woehrlln Cincinnati. 

NEW YORK. 

Daniel O'Leary, Chief Albany. 

A. R. King Syracuse. 

W. J. Neely New York City. 

M. J. Flannagan 

W. B. Anderson 

G. I. Harmon 

W. D. Hudson 

James O'Roarke 

Mrs. Ella Nagle New York City. 

Mrs. R. B. Gourlie 

Mrs. M. R. Almy 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

James Campbell, Chief Harrisburg. 

W. H. Heckendorn 

Thomas J. Lappin 

George I. Rudolph 

Miss Mary Glenn Holmesburg. 

Wm. H. Day 

Thos. B. Shaw Chester. 

Mrs. A. E. Leisenring 

A. T. James 
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Earl Bishop 

W. S. Mullin Hyndman. 

M.N.Baker 

W. S. Godfrey Philadelphia. 

John R. Emsley Philadelphia.' 

James Knight Philadelphia. 

Wm. J. Hughes 

T. A. Bradley > Lilly. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ruf US R. Wade, Chief Boston. 

John T. White Arlington. 

Jos. A. Moore Roslindale. 

Edwin M. Brown East Boston. 

Joseph M. Dyson Worcester. 

Warren S. Buxton Springfield. 

Ansel J. Cheney Beverly. 

Frank C. Wasley Lowell. 

Fred'k W. Merriam North Adams. 

Henry J. Bardwell Boston. 

Chas. E. Burfitt Boston. 

Jos. Halstrick Boston. 

Isaac S. Mullen Boston. 

Malcom Sillars Danvers. 

Lewis F. F. Abbott Worcester. 

John E. Foulds Fall River. 

Jno. F. Tierney Fall River. 

Chas. A. Dam SpringHeld. 

J. J. Sheehan Salem. 

Edward B. Putman Chelsea. 

Henry Splaine Boston. 

James R. Howes North Adams. 

Mary A. Nason Boston. 

Mary E. Halley Lawrence. 

Jno. E. Griffin Boston. 

Jno. H. Plunkett Boston. 

Thos. Hawley ... Melrose. 

David H. Dyer Fall River. ' 

Louis Amell Worcester. 

Charles Ferguson Maiden. 

Jno. H. Kazar Hyde Park. 

Freeman A. Sanborn Springfield. 

Jos. H. O'Nell 

Sturgis C. Baxter : 

John McGrath 

E. B. Dyer 

CONNECTICUT. 

George L. McLean Hartford. 

Preston B. Sibley 

ILLINOIS. 

A. J. Harris, Chief Chicago. 

Sarah E. Crowley Chicago. 
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MICHIGAN. 

J. L. Oox, Chief Lansing. 

Otto Reinhardt Detroit. 

NEW JSB8BT. 

J. O. Ward, Chief Oentpeton. 

William H. Dodd 

INDIANA. 

D. H. McAbee, Chief Indianapolis. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

Louis Guyon Montreal. 

Chas. T. Cote Quebec. 

James Mitchel Montreal. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Hon. J. EUery Hudson Providence. 

Mrs. Helen Jenlcs Providence. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMME. 

The Committee on Programme then handed in the following: We 
recommend that the convention meet every morning at 9 a. m. ; and that 
the sessions be so arranged as not to interfere with the programme of the 
entertainment committee ; and that the same order of business be fol- 
lowed as in previous conventions. 

First. — Reports of chiefs of departments. 

Second. — Papers on child labor. 

Third. — Technical papers, such as guarding the dangerous parts of 
machinery, ventilation, etc. 

Fourth. — Papers on sweat shops. 

Fifth. — Papers on bake shops and miscellaneous subjects. 

Your committee would recommend a prompt attendance of dele- 
gates at each session of the convention, as the announcement of enter- 
tainments will be made at the close of each session. All of which is 
respectfully submitted. 

CALL OF STATES. 

Chief Campbell, of Pennsylvania, spoke very encouragingly of the 
progress of the work of his department in the Quaker State, but said that 
no laws had been enacted since the last convention, though they were 
preparing some for consideration at the next session of the legislature. 

Chief O'Leary, of New York, said that he had nothing special to pre- 
sent at present, as there had been no change in the laws of New York, 
and that the department was well satisfied with results they had obtained. 
He said that they did not claim that they were perfect, but that they were 
good so far as they went, and had proved more effective this year than 
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ever before. He mentioned the fact that, under the proper call, he 
would present a paper touching more fully upon matters in general. 

Chief Knaub, of Ohio, stated that he had nothing to offer at present^ 
mentioning that there had been no changes in their laws since his last 
report. 

Inspector Harris, of Illinois, said that, at the proper time, later on in 
the session, he would read a paper setting forth fully the work of their 
department. 

Chief Cox, of Michigan, reported the work of his department pro- 
gressifig very finely, and being pushed harder than ever before, with 
results that were indeed gratifying. 

Messrs. Mitchell, of Toronto, and Guyon, of Montreal, stated that no 
new laws had been enacted in the Provinces for several years, and the 
latter explained that the changing and broadening of their laws depended 
upon changing their system of education, which had not yet been 
accomplished. 

Chief Mc Abee, of Indiana, read the following : 

Mr. President and Members of the Convention: In making a personal inspection 
of the factories of the State of Indiana, I find some of the features encountered in 
some of the Eastern States are not met with, yet we find much that requires the 
attention of some person in order that health and limb may be retained. We have 
with us factories that employ from two thousand to twenty-five hundred people ; 
these in most cases are models, while many of the smaller ones where the protru- 
ding set screw, unguarded jointer, planer, shaper, or saw is continually calling out 
neoct, and is usually answered by the one who has the most assurance ; for with 
those who follow these occupations it is only a question of time when they shall 
sacrifice a joint, finger, or hand to the rapidly revolving knives or teeth of their pet 
machine. And strange as it may appear, the opposition to the use of safety devices 
comes from the men who operate rather than from the proprietors, who I find are 
ever willing to procure them. I have been asked repeatedly what tliey should do 
when a man refused to operate a machine with a safety device attached. 

In most cases I have advised that they be given their money and get some one 
else to operate the machine who would use the guard, as it would in all probability 
save the man from becoming a cripple for life, and the firm a suit for damages. It 
is astonishing to see how many mangled and deformed hands there are among the 
wood-workers of our State. The dust problem is one with which we have had more 
trouble than any other; the lighter dust from wood-working machines is easily c<m- 
trolled, yet in the lathe or spoke-turning rooms, we have not as yet been able to 
have it removed as we would like; however, it is in the stone rooms where mill 
stones are dressed that we have not had the success desired, for we find that 
since the cut nail has gone out of use these same stone rooms are the most deadly 
in their effects on the human system ; ten per cent, is about the average death-rate 
in such establishments. An autopsy being held on an employee of such a place» 
it was discovered that his lungs had become so solidified that his heart could only 
be removed in pieces. 

1 have earnestly tried to find some method of removing this dust, but have so 
far failed, and if any one present can tell me how it may be accomplished I will be 
amply repaid for attending this convention. With us the sweat shop has not de- 
veloped as it has farther East, and it is our intention that it shall not reach propor- 
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tions which will cause us trouble ; however we have in many of our wood- working 
establishments the piece-woric system where men have to work with such rapidity 
in order to make living wages that they are completely exhausted at the close of 
the ten hours, yet frequently they are compelled to work overtime. The result Is 
a breaking down of the system before they reach middle age. Sanitary conditions 
with us are bad only in one respect, that of lack of suflScient seats in closets, which 
is being remedied as rapidly as possible. It matters not what directions the inspec- 
tor may give, they are complied with at once, and oftentimes surprise expressed 
that they had not noticed the changes needed. 

Child-labor in the State of Indiana is a thing of the past so far as factories are 
concerned. When the law went into effect in May. 1897, there were from eight to 
twelve hundred boys under fourteen years of age working in the glass factories of 
our State. On receiving the appointment of inspector, I said to the glass men, " As 
you have only two months more of this fire, and as we would be unable to get the boys 
in school this term, we will not be very strict with you until you start up in Sep- 
tember, and then we will expect you to comply with the law." They accepted this 
as being just, and in consequence we have very little trouble with them. With the 
factory law enforced and the compulsory educational law adhered to, the illiteracy 
existing in our State will only be maintained by the incoming of those who have not 
been permitted to enjoy the unequaled school privileges which are enjoyed by all 
the children of Hoosierdom. The scope of our law is rather limited; as it is it only 
applies to factories where ten or more are employed, leaving out the mercantile 
establishments where the cash boys or girls are confined from ten to sixteen hours 
per day, nor does the fire-escape feature apply only to factories. By noticing the 
accidents reported in the daily press, I am led to believe that there are more acci- 
dents in the factories where less than ten people are employed than there are in the 
larger factories where many are at work. My observation has been the smaller the 
shop the greater the negligence, and more risks are taken. We have in the State of 
Indiana a mine inspector who reports to the State geologist and is under his direc- 
tion Two labor commissioners whose duty it is to settle or prevent strikes, and 
they have been eminently successful; they report to the governor and are ap- 
pointed by him. A State statistician, who is elected. A factory inspector, and one 
assistant. Each of these appointments are separate and independent of each 
other. The labor commissioners and factory inspectors were created by the last 
legislature, and in consequence their laws and appropriations are not as effective 
as they will be with a little more experience. We are of the opinion that the legis- 
lature that meets this winter will so amend the laws and increase the appropria- 
tions that much more will be accomplished than has been possible thus far. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 

At the request of President Wade, Chief of the District Police of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bardwell read the following : 

Mr. Preside/nt and Members of the Convention : 

There were enacted at this year's session of the Massachusetts legislature cer- 
tain laws affecting, in some degree, the industrial conditions of the State. 

First. Chapter 394 is an " Act Relative to the Protection of Children," and 
defines more clearly the so-called "theatre law," which prohibits a child under the 
age of fifteen years from dancing on the stage, or performing as a gymnast, contor- 
tionist, or acrobat, in any circus or theatrical exhibition, or in any public place 
whatsoever,— excepting in church, or school exhibitions, or concerts, or festivals, 
children may take part on the special written permission of the Mayor and 
Aldermen of a city, or the selectmen of a town. 
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[Chap. 394.] 

AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section I. Section forty-nine of chapter five hundred and eight of 
the acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-four is hereby amended 
by striking out the whole of said section and inserting in place thereof 
the following : Section 4$. No person shall employ, or exhibit, or sell, 
apprentice, or give away for the purpose of employing or exhibiting, a 
child under fifteen years of age, in dancing on the stage, playing on musical 
instruments, singing, walking on a wire or rope, or riding or performing 
as a gymnast, contortionist, or acrobat, in any circus or theatrical exhibi- 
tion, or in any public place whatsoever, or cause, plpcure, or encourage 
any such child to engage therein ; provided, that notmng in this section 
shall be construed te prevent the education of children in vocal and 
instrumental music or dancing, or their employment as musicians in any 
church, chapel, or school, or school exhibition, or to prevent their taking 
part in d^ny festival, concert, or musical exhibition on the special written 
permission of the mayor and aldermen of a city, or of the selectmen of a 
town. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. \^Approved 

ApriU9, 1898.] 

[Chap. 481.] 

AN ACT TO EXTEND THE OPERATION OF THE LAW RELA- 
TIVE TO THE WEEKLY PAYMENT OF WAGES. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. Section one of chapter four hundred and thirty-eight of 
the acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-five, as amended by 
chapter three hundred and thirty-four of the acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six, is hereby amended by striking out the words 
"and having more than twenty-five employees," in the seventh and eighth 
lines, so as to read as follows : Section 1. Sections fifty-one to fifty -four, 
inclusive, of chapter five hundred and eight of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, relative to the weekly payment of 
wages by corporations, shall apply to all contractors and to any person or 
partnership engaged in this Commonwealth in any manufacturing busi- 
ness. And the word ** corporation," as used in said sections, shall include 

I 

such contractors, persons, and partnerships. 

Section 2. This act shall take efi'ect upon its passage. [Approved 
June 1, 1898. 

Prior to this year, any firm or corporation employing not more than twenty-five 
persons, was exempt from the provisions of the law requiring weekly payments to 
be made to its employees. This act strikes out that clause, so that all corporations, 
firms, and contractors, are now obliged to pay weekly. 
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Chapter 494^ is an act to regulate the employment of labor. 

The principal change made by this act Is in raising the age at which a child may 
be employed in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment, from thirteen 
to fourteen years. This law went into effect on the first day of this month of 
September. 

I would state that Chief Wade*s last annual report shows that only 109 children 
affected by this amendment were found employed during the past year. 

Another new provision in the law is, that two complete lists of all children shall 
be kept, and one to be conspicuously posted near the principal entrance to the 
building in which they are employed. This will be of great service to the inspectors^ 
AS the lists in many factories have been loosely kept. 

[Chap. 494.] 

AN ACT TO REGULATE THE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed 
in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment. No such child 
shall be employed in any work performed for wages or other compensa- 
tion, to whomsoever payable, during the hours when the public schools of 
the town or city in which he resides are in session, nor be employed at any 
work before the hour of six o'clock in the morning or after the hour of 
seven o'clock in the evening. 

Section 2. No child under sixteen years of age shall be employed in 
any factory, workshop or mercantile establishment unless the person or 
•corporation employing him procures and keeps on file and accessible to the 
truant officers of the town or city, and to the district police and inspectors 
of factories, an age and schooling certificate as hereinafter prescribed, and 
keeps two complete lists of all such children employed therein, one on file 
and one conspicuously posted near the principal entrance of the building 
in which such children are employed, and also keeps on file a complete 
list, and sends to the superintendent of schools, or, where there is no 
superintendent, to the school committee, the names of all minors employed 
therein who can not read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language. 

Section 3. An age and schooling certificate shall be approved only by 
the superintendent of scliools or by a person authorized by him in writing, 
or, where there is no superintendent of sciiools, by a person authorized 
by the school committee : provided, that no member of a school committee 
or other person authorized as aforesaid shall have authority to approve 
such certificate for any child then in or about to enter his own employ- 
ment, or the employment of a firm or corporation of which he is a member, 
officer, or employee. The person approving the certificate shall have 
authority to administer the oath provided for therein, but no fee shall be 
charged therefor. 
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Sbction 4. An age and schooling certificate shall not be approved 
unless satisfactory evidence is furnished by the last school census, the 
certificate of birth or baptism of such child* the register of birth of such 
child with a town or city clerk, or in some other manner, that such child 
is of the age stated in the certificate. 

Section 5. The age and schooling certificate of a child under sixteen 
3'ears of age shall not be approved and signed until he presents to the per- 
43on authorized to approve and sign the same an employment ticket as 
hereinafter prescribed, duly filled out and signed. A duplicate of each 
Age and schooling certificate shall be filled out and shall be kept on file by 
the school committee. Any explanatory matter may be printed with 
«uch certificate in the discretion of the school committee or superintend- 
•ent of schools. The employment ticket and the age and schooling cer- 
tificate shall be separately printed, and shall be filled out, signed, and 
held, or surrendered, as indicated in the following forms : 

Employment Ticket, Laws of 1898. 

When [name of child] , height [feet and inches] , com- 

plexion [fair or dark], hair [color] , presents an age and schooling 

•certificate duly signed, I intend to employ [him or her]. 

(Signature of intending employer or agent.) 
(Town or city and date.) 

Age and Schooling Certificate, Laws of 1898. 

This certifies that I am the [father, mother, guardian, or custodian] 
of [name of child] , and that [he or she] was born at [name of town 

or city] , in the county of [name of county, if known] , and 

State [or county] of , on the [day and year of birth] , and is 

now [number of years and months] old. 

(Signature of father, mother, guardian, or custodian.) 
(Town or city and date.) 

Then personally appeared before me the above-named [name of person 
signing] , and made oath that the foregoing certificate by [him or 

her] signed is true to the best of [his or her] knowledge and belief. I 
hereby approve the foregoing certificate of [name of child] , height 

[feet and inches] , complexion [fair or dark], hair [color] , 

having no sufficient reason to doubt that [he or she] is of the age therein 
certified. I hereby certify that [he or she] [can or can not] read at sight 
and [can or can not] write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 

This certificate belongs to [name of child in whose behalf it is drawn] 

, and is to be surrendered to [him or her] whenever [he or she] 

leaves the service of the corporation or employer holding the same ; but if 

not claimed by said child within thirty days from such time il shall be 
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returned to the superintendent of schools, or, where there is no superin- 
tendent of schools, to the school committee. 

(Si^atureof person authorized to approve and sign, with official character 
or authority.) 

(Town or city and date.) 

In the case of a child who can not read at sight and write legihly 
simple sentences in the English language the certificate shall continue as 
follows, after the word " language : " 

I hereby certify that [he or she] is regularly attending the [name] 
, public evening school. This certificate shall continue in force 
only so long as the regular attendance of said child at the evening school 
is endorsed weekly by a teacher thereof. 

Section 6. Whoever employs a child under sixteen years of age, and 
whoever having under his control a child under such age permits such 
child to be employed, in violation of sections one or two of this act, shall 
for such offense be fined not more than fifty dollars ; and whoever con- 
tinues to employ any child in violation of either of said sections of this 
act after being notified by a truant officer or an inspector of factories 
thereof, shall for every day thereafter that such employment continues be 
fined not less than five nor more than twenty dollars. A failure to pro- 
duce to a truant officer or inspector of factories any age and schooling 
certificate or list required by this act shall be prima facie evidence of the 
illegal employment of any person whose age and schooling certificate is 
not produced or whose name is not so listed. Any corporation or em- 
ployer retaining any age and schooling certificate in violation of section 
five of this act shall be fined ten dollars. Every person authorized to sign 
the certificate prescribed by section five of this act who knowingly certifies 
to any materially false statement therein shall be fined not more than 
fifty dollars. 

Section 7. No person shall employ any minor over fourteen years of 
age, and no parent, guardian, or custodian shall permit to be employed any 
such minor under his control who can not read at sight and write legibly 
simple sentences in the English language, while a public evening school is 
maintained in the town or city in which such minor resides, unless such 
minor is a regular attendant at such evening school or at a day school ; 
provided^ that upon presentation by such minor of a certificate signed by 
a regular practising physician, and satisfactory to the superintendent of 
schools, or, where there is no superintendent of schools, the school com- 
mittee, showing that the physical condition of such minor would render 
such attendance in addition to daily labor prejudicial to his health, said 
superintendent of schools or school committee shall issue a permit author- 
izing the employment of such minor for such period as said superintendent 
of schools or school committee may determine. Said superintendent 
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of schools or school committee, or teachers acting under authority thereof, 
may excuse any absence from such evening school arising from justifiable 
cause. Any person who employs a minor in violation of the provisions 
of this section shall forfeit for each offense not more than one hundred 
dollars for the use of the evening schools of such town or city. Any 
parent, guardian, or custodian who permits to be employed any minor 
under his control in violation of the provisions of this section shall forfeit 
not more than twenty dollars for the use of the evening schools of such 
town or city. 

Section 8. Truant officers may visit the factories, workshops, and 
mercantile establishments in their several towns and cities and ascertain 
whether any minors are employed therein contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and they shall report any cases of such illegal employment to the 
school committee and to the chief of the district police, or to the inspector 
of factories for the district. Inspectors of factories and truant officers 
may require that the age and schooling certificates and lists provided for 
in this act, of minors employed in such factories, workshops, or mercantile 
establishments, shall be produced for their inspection. Complaints for 
offenses under this act shall be brought by inspectors of factories. 

Section 9. Sections thirteen, fourteen, sixteen to twenty-five in- 
clusive, sixty-seven, sixty-nine, and seventy of chapter five hundred and 
eight of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-four, and all 
other acts and part of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Section 10. This act shall take effect on the first day of September, 
in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-eight. [Approved June 2^ 1898. "l 

The followint^, chapter 505, is so short that I will read it. 

[Chap. 505.] 

AN ACT TO PROHIBIT DEDUCTION IN THE WAGES OF WOMEN 
AND MINORS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING AND 
MECHANICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Be it enacted^ etc. , as follows : — 

Section 1. No deduction .shall be made in wages of women and 
minors who are paid by the day or hour, employed in manufacturing or 
mechanical establishments, for time during which the machinery is 
stopped, if said women and minors were refused the privilege of leaving 
the mill while the damage to said machinery was being repaired ; and 
none of the employees referred to in this section shall be compelled to make 
up time lost through the breaking down of machinery unless said em- 
ployees arn compensated at their regular rates of wages; provided, that 
said employees have been detained within their workrooms during the 
time of such breakdown. 

3 
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Section 2. Any person, corporation, officer, or agent who violates the 
provisions of this act shall be punished by fine not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars for each offense. [Appraced June 6, 1898.] 

CORRESPONDENCE AND INVITATIONS. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary read the following 
communications: — 

FROM ENGLAND. 

B. 27431. Factory Department, Home Office, 

LONDON, S. W., July 23, 1898. 

Dear Sir.: I have consulted the Secretary of State with reference to the 

Invitation conveyed in your letter of the 6th instant. I regret that it is not 

practicable for this Department to be represented at the forthcoming C'onvention 

of Factory Inspectors at Boston. 

"Wishing every success to the Convention, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 

ARTHUR VVHITELEGGE, 

H. M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 
RUFUS R. WADE, ESQ., 

President of the International Association 

of Factory Inspectors, State House, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

from GERMANY. 

Imperial German Embassy, 

Washington, D. C. Washington, Aug. 25, 1898. 

By your favor of Nov. 2, 1897 your Honor has asked for my intercession 
(applied to me) that the German Empire may be represented at the Convention 
of American Factory Inspectors, proposed to be held in September a. c. in Boston. 

By order of the Chancellor of the Empire, before whom I have laid your 
Honor's wish, I have the honor to express you the warmest thanks of the Im- 
perial Government for the kind invitation. 

The Imperial Government, agreeably touched by the attention lying in this 
invitation, has taken the necessary steps in order to call the attention of the 
interested German authorities upon the significance of the convention, but regrets 
not to be in the position to participate in it through the delegation of represen- 
tatives. The Imperial Ambassador, 

SIG. VON HOLLEBEN. 
MR. RUFUS R. WADE, 

President of the International Association 

of Factory Inspectors of North America, Boston, Mom. 

I. N. 2088, 98. 

AN INVITATION. 

Lowell, Mass., Aug. 31, 1898. 
R. R. Wade, Esq., President, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: The Trustees of the Lowell Textile School, learning that the Inter- 
national Association of Factory Inspectors will hold their annual meeting in Boston 
during next week, have instructed me to tender to the members and their ladies, 
through you, an invitation to visit Lowell on Wednesday the 7th prox., and visit 
the schoolrooms. I am also instructed to say that His Honor the Mayor will be 
pleased to meet your people at City Hall. 
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If the time you can give to Lowell will permit we shall also be pleased to 
have you visit some of our Textile Mills. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully^ Your obedient servant, 

JAMES T. SMITH, Cl&rk. 

Upon motion of Inspector Mullen, of Massachusetts, the above in- 
vitation was accepted by the Convention assembled. 

REQUEST. 

Chief O'Leary, of New York, at this juncture, requested that all who 
might have resolutions to present would please hand them in to the com- 
mittee at as early an hour as possible. 

LABOR PARADE. 

At this point in the session, near the noon hour, the convention 
adjourned until nine o'clock, Tuesday morning, and at the invitation of 
President Wade, and other city officials, the delegates marched out on to 
the upper corridors of the capitol building, and witnessed the review of 
Boston's Labor Day parade, by Governor Wolcott and his staff, who stood 
under a canopy arranged at the front entrance to the courtyard. This 
proved a magnificent spectacle and was most heartily enjoyed by the 
many visiting delegates. The afternoon was spent in various ways, — in 
committee work by some, in sightseeing by others. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday Morning. — Convention was called to order promptly at 
9 : 30 A. M., President Wade in the chair and a full attendance of delegates. 

Inspector Isaac Mullen was called to the Secretary's desk during the 
temporary absence of Secretary Cox. 

Papers on Child Labor were called for by the President and the first 
to respond was Mrs. Sarah Crowley, of Chicago, who read the following: — 

DO WE REQUIRE A FULL EDUCATIONAL AMENDMENT TO OUR 

CHILD-LABOR LAWS ? 

At creation's dawn. Omnipotence created beasts of the field, fowls of the air, and 
as a fitting climax, created man, endowed with intellect, and as we read, "after His 
own image," and "but little lower than the angels;" thereby imposing an intellec- 
tual cultivation. 

Our child-labor laws aim to prevent parents, who seek thrift at the expense of 
education, from thwarting the purposes of creation. Do these laws tend to 
prevent childhood in its best formative period, to-wit, from ten to fourteen years 
of age, from inculcating the spirit of thrift and self-support? What may be said 
of its effect upon the children of that parentage who are unable to support them in 
school, to the age limit? Do our child-labor laws go far enough ? Should not our 
inspectors be endowed with a police power over all children in their several 
districts; while preventing them from labor should compel them to attend school, 
and the funds arising from fines used to provide necessaries for education of the 
indigent waifs? 
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Many cases of apparent hardships come to the notice of the inspectors. One day 
a woman came into the office; in her arms she carried a babe, not over six weeks 
of age, and with that mother was a bright, intelligent, sweet-faced boy twelve years 
of age. They were all very clean and neatly dressed ; the husband and father had 
been accldently killed four weeks previous. This boy of twelve was the eldest of 
six, and had been earning two dollars per week as "cash" in a retail dry-goods 
store. To be sure it was not much, but in that mother's eyes, a goodly sum, and 
the boy felt that he could in this way assist in the support of the family, and 
partly take the father's place. When I was obliged to tell that widowed mother 
that the boy could not work, and saw the disappointment on her face, and the tears 
in the boy's eyes, how I did wish our law had given the Inspectors discretionary 
power to act in such cases. 

Is it enough for this great band of workers to say not a child under fourteen, 
years is at work in our several States, if by preventing their working we can only 
say we have turned them into the streets, depriving them from inculcating the 
principles of thrift ? Is it not our duty to follow it up by enforcing the compulsory 
educational laws for their betterment ? 

Let infringements of the law be met with large fines, creating a fund outside 
of regular school funds. Apply this to make possible conditions for education of 
Indigents, distributed by the noble men and women whose hearts are In this work 
for the amelioration of the race, and our cause will receive the sanction and sup- 
port of the intelligence of the nation. 

It is no answer to the question, "Am I my brother's keeper ? " to say we rescued 
the drowning child and left it on the river bank to die of exposure and neglect. 

We must help it to live. So, too, while caring for the health and bodies of these 
little unfortunates, rescuing them from task-masters, we should extend our labors, 
together with our boards of education, that they may become possessed with an 
intelligence to better qualify them for employees, when arriving at the age limit 
required. How many affidavits of 14 are now signed by "mark" by bright and 
intelligent-appearing children, let the notaries who fill out the blanks testify. 

Make no compromises with violators of the law; make fines large enough to be 
a penalty ; there will be no second violation, and I venture the assertion, the num- 
ber of prosecutions in any State, as shown by their annual reports, multiplied by a 
fine of $60 in each case, will produce a fund sufficient to procure necessities that 
will enable a majority of the indigents that come under our notice, to obtain sev- 
eral months of schooling ; months that are now spent in the streets, making crim- 
inals, where there should be made good American citizens. 

These thoughts are submitted for your consideration. We, who are workers in 
the lines of child labor, must develop ways of improvement in our laws, that will 
meet the approval of our people, and our legislators will rise to the demands of the 
conditions, and our work will merit the reward its success will give us, in a more 
intelligent citizenship, from the classes that are now so strongly condemned, espe- 
cially in our large cities. 

Are we prepared to take up this work and develop it ? Our nation has, during 
the past few months, spent millions in the cause of humanity, beyond our borders. 
The cause of humanity can only progress as education is advanced. Can there be 
a greater cause of humanity, than in the education of the children of that large 
class of discontents, that seem to be on the increase to an alarming extent all 
through our borders ? Beach the foundation,— the children,— the problem is solved. 
Factory inspectors will not reach all. They do come in contact with more of the 
class it is desirable to educate, than any class of workers in humanity's cause, that 
we know. 

Our branching out may encourage other efforts on these lines, and soon we shall 
have an intelligent, contented class of laborers, instead of an unsatisfied, and not 
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without reason, tending toward socialistic and anarchical, class of laborers. Edu- 
cate labor, and labor will take care of itself. Intelligence is the unconquerable 
enemy of oppression. 

If in the enforcement of our child-labor laws, there appears to be an abridge- 
ment of revenue their meager earnings afford, can we not replace it by such educa- 
tion as will increase their value, when age limit is passed, is a question that seems 
to me is worthy our agitation. 

Certainly if "child-labor laws" should succeed in producing a generation of 
intelligent youth, the cause of humanity will receive a wonderful impetus, oppres- 
sion throttled, arbitrations masters, dollars and brains partners, sharing profits 
equally, capital versus labor unknown, labor with capital an honor, man's inhu- 
manity to man overwhelmed in the "brotherhood of man" that makes possible 
the *• Fatherhood of God " who teaches us " Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me." 

With our hearts warmed to the possibilities in our work, may we not become 
potent factors in solving many of the internal problems that are pressing for a 
solution, for weal or for woe, in this our loved land of the free ? Freedom must not 
mean fawning, liberty must not be construed to mean license, else we can not be 
*• one in Him " who created us equal, endowing us with rights that respect the rights 
of others, and a love that reaches out after the welfare of others, as well as our own. 

Inspector Bishop, of Pennsylvania, spoke interestingly upon the paper 
read by Mrs. Crowley. 

Chief Campbell, of Pennsylvania, expressed his well-known views on 
child-labor laws, and argued particularly in favor of compulsory education. 

NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 

In reporting the discussion on Mrs. Crowley's paper, the Boston Herald 
published the following : — 

A general discussion followed the reading of this paper. Chief Campbell, of 
Pennsylvania, while not opposing the age limit for child labor, seemed to be doubt- 
ful of the expediency of making the limit as high as 14 years. In his State the age 
limit is 13 years for factories and 12 years in mines. Mr. Campbell thought children 
ought to be permitted to go to work whenever they were able. He believed they 
ought to be fairly educated in the first place, however. 

Mr. Cox, of Michigan, disagreed with Mr. Campbell. He believed that no child 
under 14 years should be allowed to work in any establishment. He added that in 
Michigan it was intended to obviate some of the difficulties occasioned by the lack 
of a uniform age law among the States by making a law which would establish a 
minimum wage rate of not less than $3 a week. 

" The only controversy now," said Mr. Cox, "is whether the figure shall be $2 or 
13. Gov. Pingree says : • Make it $3.' " 

Chief O'Leary, of the New York delegation, took exceptions to the remarks of 
Chief Campbell of Pennsylvania. He believed in establishing a uniformity of child- 
labor laws and in this connection remarked : *' It was with great satisfaction that I 
observed that Massachusetts has moved up from 13 years to 14 years." The Ohio 
law, which has advanced the age from 14 to 15, he thought unnecessary and unwise. 

In New York, he said, no child under 14 is allowed to work, and no child between 
14 and 16 who could not read and write single sentences in English. He then gave 
an interesting resum^ of the progress made in that state during the past 20 years. 

Speaking of the change In the city of Cohoes, with which he was particularly 
familiar, he said that 20 years ago there were children as young as 7 years employed 
in the mills ; children who had to be carried from their beds at 5:30 o'clock in the 
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morning and back again at night. Last year in the entire city of Oohoes there were 
only 171 below 16 years, none under 14, and none not able to read and write, em- 
ployed in the factories there. 

Speaking of the conditions existing on the East side of New York, in the sweat- 
ing quarter, he said that the Italians were fast superseding the Jews in the clothing 
trade, and he narrated some of the tricks employed to bamboozle the Inspector. 
He said that there was now a movement on foot to have the board of education 
appoint the inspectors and truancy officers, in order that the children who did not 
go to school, and who were too young to work, should be compelled to go to school. 

Mr. Mc Abee of Indiana, said he believed it to be more important to induce all 
the States to establish an age limit of some sort than to devote the time to trying 
to get those who had age limits to make them uniform. 

Mr. Knaub, of Ohio, told of the advancing the age limit in that State from 14 
years to 16 years. 

Mr. Putnam, of Massachusetts, believed in raising the age limit in Massachu- 
setts up to 16 years. 

Other remarks were made by Williams, of Indiana ; Mr. Neeley, of New York ; 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Cote, of Quebec ; and Mr. Mullen, of Pennsylvania. 

The latter supported the contention of his chief, that by making a hard and fast 
age limit, after the child had obtained a fair elementary education, it was possible 
to discourage the Inventive genius of the youth of the country. 

" In 25 years," he said, "If this policy is carried out, it will deprive the country 
of its mechanical genius and skill." 

This proposition brought out a strong protest from Delegate Cox, of Michigan. 
He believed in education, and maintained that even at 20 the American boy did not 
consider himself too old to learn a trade, and was the better able to learn it because 
of the education he received. 

Chief O'Leary, of New York, supported Mr. Cox. He said he found that the 
raising of the limit of age produced a higher class of representatives in the factories 
and was In every way beneficial to the industrial condition of the country. 

By Invitation of Mayor Qulncy, the delegates took a trip down the harbor on the 
steamer Putnam Bradlee this afternoon, and adjourned at noon to meet this eve- 
ning at 7:30 o'clock. 

Upon motion of Chief O'Ueary, the further discussion upon child 

labor was closed. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

President Wade called on Assistant Chief Harris, of Illinois, who 
made the following report, as Chairman of the Auditing Committee : 

To the Delegates of FacUrry Inspectors assembled at Boston, 

Your committee to whom was referred the auditing the secretary and treasur- 
er's report, after carefully looking over all accounts, vouchers, etc., beg leave to re- 
port to you as follows : that all accounts of moneys received and expended were 
correct as read from the report by the secretary, which amounts ran as follows : -- 

Total amount of receipts $347.47 

Expenditures 276.04 

Cash balance on hand 71.43 

Your committee would also recommend to your honorable body that the usual 
proceedings of previous conventions be adhered to, that a certain amount be 
allowed to indemnify the secretary for the valuable services rendered. 

( A. J. Harris, 
Committee ■( M. F. Cote, 

( Otto Rbinhasdt. 
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Upon motion of Mr. Campbell, the report of the Auditing Committee 
was accepted and ordered filed, and the cash balance on hand was pre- 
sented to the Secretary, by the convention to cover expenses and 
extra services. 

The convention then adjourned until 7:30 in the evening, the after- 
noon being devoted to entertainment provided for and heretofore reported. 

TUESDAY EVENING'S SESSION. 

At 7: 30 p. M. the convention was called to order, President Wade in 
the chair, and all officers and many delegates present. ^ • 

Mr. Bishop, of Pennsylvania, read the following paper, entitled: 

EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

To the President of the International Association of Fa>ctory Inspectors, to the Chiefs 
and Deputies from the variotis States, and Canadian Provinces, Ladies and Oentle- 
men: 

As a compliment to the ladies who are with us, will say: From the creation of 
Mother Eve their influence for good or evil has been, and still is, mighty. The 
minds of women are peculiarly constituted and adapted for playing upon and 
influencing the finer parts of man's nature. It is the loving wife, or the affectionate 
mother or daughter who soothes men in their afflictions, and cheers him in advers- 
ity. Jeremy Taylor said of them :— 

" A good wife is heaven's last best gift to man. She is his angel and minister of 
graces innumerable ; she is his gem of many virtues ; his casket of jewels. Her 
voice is sweet music ; her smile his brightest day ; her kiss the guardian of his 
innocence ; her arms the pale of his safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of 
his life ; her industry his surest wealth ; her economy his safest steward ; her lips 
his faithful counselors ; her bosom the softest pillow of his cares ; and her prayers 
the ablest advocate of heaven's blessedness on his head." God bless you all. 

A WORD ABOUT BOSTON. 

I love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, 
and the touching narratives and incidents which mingle with all I know of this 
vicinity and our primitive families in and around Boston. The mystic chords of 
memory liave taken us back to the Hub many times, and to the battle-fields of 
Bunker Hill, and many other eventful happenings like the religious and political 
dissensions. King Philip's war, the French and Indian war, Salem Witchcraft 
and the Boston Massacre, the destruction of the tea in yonder harbor makes the 
place sublimely historical. The first money coined in the United States, a silver 
piece with an effigy of a pine tree on one side, was coined in this State. Various 
other highly important and curious experiences happened in this vicinity. It was 
in this neighborhood they whipped the innocent Quakers and even hanged some of 
them, and one very amusing, peculiar, and startling incident happened back in 164d. 
The legislature passed a law imposing a penalty of flogging upon any one who 
should kiss a woman on the streets, and right here in Boston, one hundred years 
afterwards, they actually whipped a man for kissing his wife. I am not certain 
whether the act is revoked or not. Would advise my colleagues in the habit of 
greeting their wives thus, to have a care. 

When I sat down to write this paper, the trouble was not to find a subject, but 
to keep many subjects from intruding themselves upon my attention. 
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After devoting some years to the work of the Factory Department one's heart 
and brain are filled with the many problems which he meets in his daily rounds, and 
which effect the lives and happiness of so many of his fellow beings. 

I have often been told that our work is an Invasion of private rights, and I am 
willing to concede that it is. But it is justifiable on the crround of public necessity, 
quite as much so as is the work of the board of health. If there is diphtheria, 
smallpox, or any other contagious disease in a home, the authorities promptly 
quarantine all the people living in that house, and while this is an invasion of 
private rights, like the work of the Factory Department, it is necessary for the 
public good. 

In my own great State of Pennsylvania, the passage and enforcement of a 
compulsory educational act created a great turmoil among a large number of our 
people. They claimed, with much apparent logic, that they were much more 
interested in the future well being of their children than any one else possibly could 
be, and that the law was an unwarranted interference by the State In their strictly 
private family affairs. They urged further that the legislature had no more right 
to compel them to send their children to school than it had to compel them to 
attend church on Sunday. 

Now, the mistake these good people make, is in the assumption that the educa- 
tion of children is an exclusive private affair in which the public have no 
concern. This is not so, and it is becoming gradually understood that the 
State to protect its own stability in the future should, and must, take the deepest 
interest in the education of the young, as an uneducated, or poorly educated, child 
is a menace and a danger to the community. The State has the same duty to perform 
in this respect that it has in regulating and protecting the employment and provi- 
ding for the health and safety of men, women, and children, in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments, or protecting its citizens against disease. The same 
high regard and consideration for the public good requires in all of these cases that 
the individual rights must be violated, that the public good and future welfare of 
the State may be preserved. It has taken many years of agitation to bring about 
the enactment of the various efficient factory laws which are now upon our statutes, 
and in this agitation the great State of Massachusetts has, by reason of her promi- 
nent position in education and industrial matters, always taken a leading part. In 
nearly all of the beneficial laws passed in the interests of the poor, ignorant, and 
oppressed, Massachusetts has been the forerunner of all the other States. In my 
own experience I am continually finding cases which seem to require new legisla- 
tion on this great subject. In the Anthracite coal fields it is not so much the fault 
of the rich coal corporations that boys twelve years of age, or even younger, are 
found working in the breakers; the mining laws of our State allow it and do not 
require a sworn statement from the parent or guardian as to the age of the boy, but 
only a statement that he is twelve years or over, and inasmuch as the factory laws 
do require a sworn statement for every child between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen, and these boys and girls working in a well managed, comfortable store or 
factory, we are obliged to remove them, with the result that they immediately go to 
the coal breaker, where the work is so much more hazardous and demoralizing, and 
where the law can not reach them. This should not be. Boys, to work in breaker 
or mine, really ought to be at least as old, or better still, from one to three years 
older than the factory boys. The necessity of the family, particularly where the 
father is dead or disabled, often seems to require that the children should work at 
a younger age than thirteen, but I am thoroughly satisfied that it would be better 
for society at large to provide from the public funds for the support of these 
unfortunates, rather than that boys and girls should be prevented from receiving 
that opportunity for ntellectual and physical development necessary for making 
them good and useful citizens in the future. 
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All modern States are seeking to mold by custom and sentiment and legislation 
the form of the family to correspond to the demand of their general welfare, even 
marriage is no more a mere private affair to be left to individual caprice, to lawless 
passion, or selfish individualism. The community is obliged to regulate this rela- 
tion so as to promote the common welfare, for instance, the State has taken away 
from the father, his ancient rights to put his son to death, and taken away from the 
husband the right to whip his wife into obedience. Usages and laws require parents 
to fulfil the duties of support and education for citizenship, and demand that 
children care for parents in the helplessness of old age. 

It often makes my heart bleed to find children who ought to be in school, or at 
play fixed in the unpitying mills of manufacture and trade. It is a small, miserable 
pittance that they earn, yet it is necessary to support the family. In many cases 
the child is found attending the machine, and the father seeking in vain for em- 
ployment; just think of it! This baby girl or boy the successful competitor for a 
place against their natural supporter. This is cheap labor at war with the home. 
Where is the man who dare say regulation by law is not necessary In such cases, or 
in case of public works of females ? It is idle to say they are able to take care of 
themselves, they can not, and while legal restrictions must not be made to hinder 
women from earning an honest living under suitable conditions, there is one 
principle which must be applied as a test of suitability in all situations. 
The proved tendency of their occupation under certain conditions to destroy 
health and unfit them for their duties as wives and mother. And what will hap- 
pen to a home when the mother is compelled to work in a factory ten hours, toiling 
all day, coming back after dark to her children, weary, jaded, fretful, almost des- 
perate; tidiness, cleanliness, and happiness are Impossible; and the husband of 
such a home? No wonder a saloon to him seems a paradise; while his habits 
impoverish the home, the squalor and suffering of the home keep him at the saloon. 
Young people are more easily affected by the unwholesome trades than adults, 
saturated with the nicotine vapors of tobacco works, their growth is stunted, their 
heart action is impaired, the power of digestion enfeebled, but this is as nothing 
compared with some of the sweat-shops; Christendom still shudders when it reads 
of Herod's slaughter of the Innocents, but even his butchery was insignificant com- 
pared with the murderous effects of city tenement life, the young are less ready to 
use safety devices than the old. 

Figures show that those under sixteen have thirty-three times the probability 
of being hurt as those over sixteen, and that all accidents to female factory opera- 
tors befall the young and inexperienced. Labor reports from Minnesota, show that 
boys in factories there have a probability of accidents about twice that of the 
adult, and his chance of fatal accidents is over seven (7) times as great as that of 
a grown man. I heartily approve of the act providing seats for poor, tired girls, 
and right here will say where girls are not allowed to sit occasionally they become 
weakened, hindered, disheartened, tired of their position in life, and finally a 
physical wreck. The section which requires these under sixteen to be able to read 
and write English, I approve of, and feel certain of good results, although in some 
cases it does appear unjustly severe, causing in some instances those already 
pinched with poverty to suffer greater wretchedness, but we are constantly passing 
through sad scenes and embarrassments and annoyances. Our work requires great 
patience and tact, and the remuneration is not what it should be. 

THE QUALITY OF OUR SCHOOLS. 

This will depend very greatly on the co-operation of the people. The people 
have always been very generous along this line, and as they grow in wealth they 
set apart larger and larger portions to these exalted ends, the transmission of 
knowledge and Its higher Ideals to the next generation. On every hand can be seen 
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colleges, universities, and technical institutes, bountifully supplied with gifts of 
our rich men. This stream of wealth is the result of a national sentiment in faror 
of education. There is no parallel to this generosity in England, or any other 
country. It was Garfield who said: "Our stratification is like the ocean, where 
every individual drop is free to move and where, from the sternest depths of the 
mighty deep, any drop may come up to glitter on the highest wave that rolls." We 
confront the dangers of suffrage by blessings of universal education. 

POLITICAL REFORM, 

Political machinery is Just as necessary as educational, commercial, or ecclesi- 
astical machinery. It is not a sign of healthy morality when people sneer at 
parties and talk so loftily of the mean tricks of i)oliticians, while they themselves 
stand aloof from the conflict in order to keep their cuffs clean. That is cowardice, 
although some call it religious superiority. Those goody, goody people who regard 
wire pulling with contempt could still maintain their integrity and be present at the 
caucus, the committee, the club, the mass-meeting, the lobby. Of course corrupt 
and designing men get into parties and work for unworthy ends, and even make 
criminal use of the machinery, but it is selfishness, narrowness, unpatriotic to use 
party machinery for sectional and personal ends. It Is a curse to parties and a dis- 
ease to political organizations. It Is a good man's duty first, to learn; second, to 
talk, and third, to work for his country. It is even better to vote wrong than not 
to vote at all or care what becomes of our nation, because it is like this; interest 
will lead to intelligence, while sulky, fault finding leads to nothing. See those who 
criticize the actions of others, but never take the responsibility of action upon 
themselves; or, if in council, they will evolve a dozen reasons against a proposed 
plan but never formulate a substitute. 

They are convinced that political conditions are not what they should be; now 
if they have an ideal of a better way, they ought not to hide it in a napkin, but do 
something; do less criticizing of what others do and do something themselves. 
The chief reason why politics are what they are is that people having the higher 
ideals put them in laments instead of action. Corruption of political life comes 
largely in this manner. Under our present system an executive is almost com- 
pelled to pay his political debts with appointments to office, and hence his selec- 
tions must frequently be private interests and not public welfare. No man can be 
called truly cultured, or truly wise and human until his relations unto his fellow 
men and his power to serve them fill a larger place in his heart and thought and 
effort than does his wish to advance his own interests, or to press for his own 
selfish advantage. 

SABBATH DAY AND THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

The great masses of our working men and women are honest and have good 
intentions. They crave recreation; they will have it; they ought to have it. 
Cramped muscles and repressed faculties cry out in agony for something different 
from the monotony of the bench. Sunday reformers have only begun their social 
tasks when they have released the multitudes from the shops and closed the 
saloons. The question of what can be done with twelve hours of idle time once a 
week, for seventy millions of people is one of the most tremendous problems of our 
age. Church going does not meet the need. They say our English cousins have 
a custom of having for weary people a pleasant Sunday afternoon, and that it is 
being introduced in this country. Bright music is the chief element of these 
meetings, cheerful talks, instructive addresses, readings from the very best litera- 
ture, social converse and a cup of tea, the sympathetic hearing of each others 
grievances, troubles and wrongs. It would seem to me all right and proper for 
our ministers to leave their fine churches a few Sundays and move around among 
the working men and rude boys whose homes are sometimes without any attrac- 
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tions. Even they might gain a new notion of the best way to spend Sunday. We 
know what the Master said to those Pharisaic religionists who were shocked at 
him for doing good on the Sabbath. 

Trusts and combinations which began with the century have grown to colossal 
height. The progress of combination of capital has been resistless and magical. 
What is to be done in the presence of this phenomenal product of the age of steam- 
driven machinery ? Can the ordinary patriotic citizen do nothing but fold his 
hands in despair or cry to a pitiless and relentless fate ? There is not a citizen- 
so humble but can help himself and his country. The vaster the corporation the 
more it attracts attention. Corporations are very powerful, but the State which 
gave them a charter can take it away, modify it, or make better terms. This matter 
is not nearly so difficult or dangerous as it is sometimes represented by excited 
alarmists. 

Niagara Falls has been harnessed and compelled to serve the public; great 
trusts can be brought to terms by the invention and use of suitable political 
machinery managed by capable and honest legislators and administrators. 

My paper prepared for this occasion is not, as you see, on one subject, but 
touches briefly on many. I thought to write about the kind-hearted employers 
who treat their female help as though they were their own daughters, not because 
the factory department demands it but because they are magnanimous. We have 
a lot of these big-hearted fellows up in Pennsylvania who do more than the law 
requires to make their establishments comfortable and healthful. 

We have also, I regret to say, detestable places where girls are employed and 
shamefully abused, owing to the base, spiritless and heartless employers. Factory 
inspector's work is a work of benevolence just beginning to be appreciated. It is 
not political wire pulling in the interest of the party in power, as has been inti- 
mated, but real work, climbing up into attics, or down into dark basements among 
sickening fllth and offensive odors of these vile places and crowded dens. Some 
of them are inconceivably horrible, but in order to purge and thoroughly clean 
them the inspector must visit them, borne up by what ? Hope of reward ? — No. 
Commendation ? — No. What then ? — By invincible courage and a desire to help and 
benefit those human beings and lift them up and keep them from further degra- 
dation. The health officers in my district have been a great help to me and I think 
it wise and proper for inspectors in all cities to co-operate with them and the 
building inspectors and fire department. 

OUR BELOVED COUNTRY. 

Who can tell how much the world has been influenced commercially, politically, 
socially, and religiously by the existence and example of the United States ? How 
much has humanity gained by our free institutions, our system of national govern- 
ment, the very best on earth? What would be the condition of this world to-day 
without us ? It is a great satisfaction to me to be in Boston, where I am now for 
the first time in my life mingling with the ancestry of the sowers of the prolific 
seed of human liberty. It was they who helped to carefully nurture the tender 
plant of our existence while it was bursting into vigorous life and gigantic power, 
until to-day we command the respect of the world. We, the reapers, ought to 
appreciate with grateful hearts what the sowers did for us, and in the homes of all 
the people of this beautiful land, no matter what country gave them birth, there 
is, and must forever remain, a shrine of freedom and refuge for the oppressed. 

Mr. Edward B. Putnam, of Massachusetts, then read a paper upon 

THE GUARDING OF SHOE MACHINERY. 

What is there to guard about Shoe Machinery, does some one ask? The answer 
is plain : Everything, nearly. 
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One of the English factory inspectors, Mr. Sedgwick, says: "A number of the 
machines used in the shoe trade are 'power presses' for one kind or other of 
work, the action of which, though seemingly simple, is still the cause of a great 
number of serious accidents taking place. Accidents have been reported by which 
boys have lost one, two, or even more of their fingers, becoming by reason of such 
mutilations more or less unfitted as workmen in after life." 

This statement is true and if you will take particular notice of the hands of 
the workmen as you make your next Inspection of a shoe factory, you will find, 
in my opinion, a large number of them mutilated by shoe machinery, either 
through their own carelessness or by neglect in having proper guards attached. 

Unless closely watched the everlasting, projecting set-screw pokes its ugly 
square head out of collars and couplings in a shoe factory as much, and perhaps 
more, than in any other, for the reason that in a shoe factory there are continual 
changes being made; new machinery added and shafting being lengthened or 
shifted and the old-fashioned dangerous set-screw, being somewhat handier, is 
used in place of the modern and safe kind. "No one ever gets up there," is the 
usual plea when attention is called to the projecting set-screw (or coupling pin) 
in overhead shafting; but employees do get up there, else why so many accidents 
from this cause? 

In a large shoe factory in my district in which I had all projecting set-screws 
covered or made safe, a new machine was being added which necessitated the 
lengthening of a shaft about four feet. This was done by means of a sleeve 
coupling and the machinist who put it up left two set-screws projecting from it- 
The man who was setting up the machine was caught by one of these,— arm twisted 
and broken in two places, two ribs broken and various minor injuries incurred. 
The manufacturer carried an accident insurance policy for his employees but 
this man, not being on the pay roll of the establishment, was not considered one 
of the employees, and I am informed, the manufacturer settled the matter from 
his personal bank account for a tidy sum. 

It is my practise to cause every projecting set-screw and coupling pin in all 
factories in my district to be securely guarded, either by covering or by making 
them flush with the collars and couplings. I submit for the consideration of the 
members of this Convention a few devices for the guarding of set-screws. 

A machine or rather two machines working in the same way that have ruined 
the hands of many, are the rolling and splitting machines. These machines have 
two iron or steel rolls- from two and one-half inches to four inches in diameter, 
running close together by the requisite gearing. The leather is fed to the ma- 
chine between the rolls by the operator and is pulled by him against the power 
that is carrying the leather through so as to straighten out any wrinkles or folds. 
The least inattention on the part of the operator, or a sudden swerving of the 
leather in passing through the rolls will and has too often caught one or both 
hands of the operator between the rolls, resulting in his hands and frequently 
his wrists being so badly mutilated that they never get back into proper shape 
again. The splitting machine has a knife behind and running the full length of 
the rolls making it doubly dangerous; I require that a guard of some kind be 
put in front of the rolls. A good guard for these machines is a casting made to 
attach to them and running the length of the rolls and in front of them; a slot 
in the casting is wide enough to allow the leather to pass freely through it but 
will not allow the hand to be caught in the rolls unless the operator deliberately 
puts his fingers a good way through the slot. I submit a photograph of a split- 
ting machine with the guard attached, also a drawing of the guard. 

The sewing-machine shafting should be properly guarded by skirt boards or 
something that will keep the dresses of the female employees from coming in 
contact with the shafting. One of the best devices for this purpose that I have 
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seen is a strong wire netting bent in a semicircular form and hung in front of 
the operator in such a way, that it may be readily removed so as to make it easier 
to sweep, clean the shaft or to make repairs, and is as easily replaced. A shipper 
for the sewing-machine shafting, so that the power running it may be readily 
controlled, is a necessity as well as a matter of economy for the manufacturer, 
and a strong cord running from the shipper the full length of the bench, so that 
the shaft may be stopped from any point on the bench, is a practical affair which 
I have advised in many factories, and wherever it has been adopted has been 
highly commended. 

The sole molding machine, which is responsible for many crushed and de- 
formed hands, has had as yet no one to apply a safety device so that accidents 
resulting from its use may be decreased. A photograph of a safety device for 
this machine has been shown to me, but I have not seen the device in actual 
operation, so I am unable to judge of its utility. 

The dieing-out machine, where the die is placed with the cutting edge up and 
the leather is laid on it by the operator, who then presses a treadle with his foot 
and a heavy block descends rapidly and cuts or dies the sole to the desired 
shape, is a dangerous machine unless a safety device is attached. This machine 
is operated by a friction clutch and frequently repeats. The safety device is set 
in motion by the operator after having placed the leather on the die; he then 
puts his foot on the treadle and presses it, taking care at the same time to press 
a small treadle, placed close to the treadle of the machine. This throws down 
two steel arms toward the back of the machine; after the sole is cut, he releases 
both treadles and the arms come back into place, so if the machine attempts to 
repeat, the arms being perpendicular, prevent the cross bar, and consequently 
the block, from coming down on the die. The arms will not throw back until the 
treadle connected with them is pressed. 

A heel-nailing machine, where the assistant to the operator sits behind the 
machine, and in shoe making parlance, " stick nails ," should be guarded by having 
the back of it boxed, as the gear which runs the machine is liable, and has in 
many cases, caught the foot of the assistant; result, amputation. 

Belts running through floors; large belts and pulleys running near floors and 
all exposed gears, should be boxed. Fly-wheels and crank-shafts of engines 
properly railed, and all shafting kept clear of string and tape, and a thorough 
inspection of a shoe factory will disclose to the inspector many and varied 
dangers to life and limb that can not be gone into at length in a paper of this kind. 

I have endeavored to indicate what, in my opinion, are the most prominent 
dangers in a shoe factory, and the means of guarding against them. 

Assistant Chief Inspector of Illinois then read the following paper : 

FACTORY INSPECTION IN ILLINOIS AND ITS BENEFITS. 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Oentlemen : 

The office of factory inspection is a subject with the imi)ortance of which every 
student of legislation in behalf of humanity and labor should acquaint himself. 
Factory inspection is a safe-guard against physical injury to life and limb, a pro- 
tection to health and morals, and brings a feeling of safety and security alike to 
the employer and employee. Illinois has not as yet had the experience in factory 
inspection, as some of her sister States, but for the time she has been on the roll of 
this association, she has come forward with some of the best laws that a generous 
legislature could give. Until 1893 we had no laws in Illinois in relation to factory 
Inspection. The 38th General Assembly legislated the factory inspection laws, and 
they were very meager. It passed the so-called " sweat-shop " law, that no child 
under fourteen years of age should be employed in a factory or workshop, but left 
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out all uther occupations, where thousands of children were employed, especially in 
the City of Ohicago with its great department stores. But thanks to the Governor 
of Illinois who brought all honorable influence to bear upon the members of the 
Fortieth General Assembly to enact more stringent laws for the Factory Inspector 
to enforce. Laws that will protect life and limb, health, and morals, and protect 
the youth when he reaches the age where he is thrown upon the world to compete 
in the market of labor, to have the advantage of a healthy body and mind. The 
Fortieth General Assembly of Illinois enacted the following laws pertaining to 
factory inspection : " That no child under fourteen years of age shall be employed, 
permitted, or suffered to work for wages, or at any gainful occupation in a factory 
or workshop, store, office, or laundry," They have also passed a law known as '* an 
act to compel the using of blowers upon metal polishing wheels," and a fire-escape 
law, that every building in the State, that is used for manufacturing purposes, 
schools, hotels, dormitories, tenement houses, or public halls, shall have good and 
substantial fire-escape protection. Then to enforce these laws that the working 
men, women, and children of our great State should derive the benefit of its pro- 
vision, was a question which agitated the mind of our governor. He went about to 
look for one that the employer and employee should approve and respect; for as we 
all know that a factory Inspector to be just, must be thoroughly honest; to be 
effective must be thorough; to be useful must vigorously enforce the law. The 
gentleman whom he chose for his chief of the Department of Factory Inspection 
and Workshops, with all good and grand laws to enforce was " the man of the 
hour." The Hon. Louis Arrington is a man who has been affiliated with labor 
organizations the greater part of his life, who has been honored by one of the 
greatest labor organizations in the land, and whose sole purpose in life is the 
advancement and betterment of the condition of the laboring men and women of 
this country. To such a man the governor entrusted to superintend the enforce- 
ment of the Factory Inspection laws of Illinois, and told him to go ahead and en- 
force them without fear or favor. Under these conditions we have organized and 
started out to its enforcement. The result which has followed, and the good it has 
done, I shall try to give in the following figures of our report in 1897:— 

Total number of inspections made in 1897, 11,758, against 6,707 in 1896,an increase 
of 4,996. 

Total number of cities and towns inspected in 1897, 133, against 63 in 1896. 

Total number of people employed 270,271, against 200,140 in 1896. 

Total number of children under fourteen years of age found in 1897, 21, against 
58 in 1896. 

Our staff consists of a chief, an assistant chief, and ten deputies, with an appro- 
priation for the Factory Inspectors' Department of $4000 per year outside of salaries, 
from which we must pay our office rent, printing, stationary, and all traveling 
expenses. And to accomplish this work, great credit is due to the deputies of our 
Department, who have worked diligently in a most conscientious and praise- worthy 
manner. 

The deputies of our Department are a very humane, honest, conscientious body 
of ladies and gentlemen, whose purpose is to do good and right, and their inspec- 
tions are thorough. Manufacturers and employers of our State have learned to 
respect them, and have confidence in our laws, accept all suggestions our deputies 
may volunteer to give them, knowing that their motive is in behalf of humanity 
and justice, and so our year's labor has not been in vain. 

Special attention has been given to the law pertaining to emery and polishing 
wheel, or commonly known as the "blowers for friction wheels" law. The inhala- 
tion of the atmosphere of a metal polishing or grinding room, laden with a dust 
that is composed of mineral and metallic substances,caused by the operation of the 
emery wheel, is certainly most dangerous in its effect on the health of those who 
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are forced to breathe it; for it is a fact, and it can not be disputed, that the mortality 
among grinders and polishers, who are not protected against this poisonous element 
of dust is very great. Oftentimes have I observed the condition of the working- 
man who labors in the grinding or polishing room, where the dust is so thlclc and 
the air so foul that it is sometimes hard to recognize the operator at the wheel as a 
human being, for he is laden with dust almost half an inch thick. But how differ- 
ent is the condition of the room where the law has been coniplied with. The air is 
clear, no dust, and the man at the wheel can stand the work, and the air will effect 
him no more than it will the bookkeeper at his desk. This law has received consid- 
erable of our time and attention. We have compelled a great many manufacturers 
to go to considerable expense to equip their emery, grinding, and polishing wheels 
with the proper hoods and pipes and large fans of great velocity to carry the dust 
that accumulates from these polishing wheels. 

Very good work has been accomplished in Illinois in the vigorous way in which 
we have enforced the "sweat-shop" law, and I am pleased to say that manufac- 
turers of wearing apparel and cigars,in living rooms and tenement houses. Is on the 
decrease in our State, for the first time since the law has been put on the statutes. 
We have given the " sweaters " to understand that we will make them live up to 
the letter of the law. That we will prosecute most vigorously any violation or 
infraction of the law, and its effect upon them will show that in 1896 there were 2,378 
inspections made under the "sweat-shop" law with 111 violations and prosecutions, 
while in 1897 we have inspected 3,688 places under the " sweat-shop " law, with but 
58 violations and prosecutions. 

The abolishment of child-labor under fourteen years of age in factories, work- 
shops, stores, offices, and laundries has been successfully accomplished. The fact 
that not more than eighteen children have been found employed since the law went 
into effect, July 9, 1897, is evidence in itself of the benefits of restricting child-labor, 
and the enforcement of the law. 

The number of children in factories, workshops, stores, and offices in Illinois, 
has been materially reduced since the factory law went Into effect in 1893. In that 
year the percentage of children to the total employees engaged in manufacturing 
places was 8.5, where in 1897 with its new laws including laundries and department 
stores was 3.4. 

Many employers of labor have come to satisfactory conclusions that child-labor 
is not remunerative, and that more satisfactory results can be had from the labor 
of children over sixteen years of age; a great many employers and manufacturers 
object to the employment of children under sixteen years of age because of the 
restrictions of sections 34 and 35 of the child-labor law, where it requires that an 
affidavit of the parent or guardian as to the age of the child, and a register of their 
residence and age, and a wall list of all minors under sixteen years of age, must be 
kept and posted in a conspicuous place in the room where the child is employed; 
for that reason, as for no other, they have dispensed with the labor of children 
under sixteen years of age ; for we have prosecuted every violation of Section 34. 
The result is that child-labor in Illinois is on the decrease; for while in 1896 there 
were 37 children to every 1,000 employed in factories and workshops, we found in 
1897 (outside of department stores), 27 children to every 1,000 employed. 

I believe a farther advancement of the benefits that the child-labor law brings 
to the community, would be the passage of an act that the "truant" law should 
be placed within the power of the State factory inspector for its enforcement. 
When the inspector finds a child under age at the factory, he should have the power 
to place the child in school, and not turn him upon the streets; for while the factory 
inspector labors to see that the child of immature years shall not be employed 
in a factory or workshop, where its health and morals may be injured, he can not 
see him safe in his place at school. We shall request our legislature to pass such a 
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law; also a law that is rery much needed in our State; viz., a bakeshop law. And I 
trust and hope that the next session of this honorable body will see Illinois march- 
ing side by side with her sister States in this philanthropic work, for the advance- 
ment and protection of the future generation and labor. 

Inspector W. B. Anderson, of New York, read the following paper: — 

FACTORY INSPECTION WORK. 

Mr. President and Delegates of this Convention: During the past year factory 
inspection work in the State of New York has been performed according to the new 
plan of the Department, and it is safe to say that since the enactment of the Fac- 
tory Law in the State the work has never been done in a more thorough and system- 
atic manner. 

During the year ending November 30th, 1895, the total number of inspections 
made in New York State was 21,148, and during the year ending November 30th, 1897, 
the total number of inspections made was 30,270, an increase of over 9,000, and 7,377 
of those inspections were places that had never before been inspected, and to-day, 
with still three months remaining to complete the fiscal year, the number of in- 
spections made in New York State exceeds that of last year. 

In the year ending November, 1897, the total number of complaints received in 
the first and second inspection districts was 737. This year they number but 350, 
(of which 200 were groundless) or about fifty per cent, of last year, which proves 
that the common cause of complaint has been reduced to a minimum, and I attrib- 
ute the above splendid showing in this, the largest manufacturing State in the 
Union, to the systematic and intelligent manner in which the Department has been, 
and is at present conducted, and the faithful attention to duty and enforcement of 
the law by the Deputy Inspectors. 

Section 70 of the Law, which relates to employment of children, has been 
strictly enforced by the Department during the past year, and excellent results 
have been obtained. The children have been benefited both physically and men- 
tally, and the records prove that the number of children under sixteen employed in 
factories has been greatly diminished, and to-day there are a great number of em- 
ployers who will not hire a child under sixteen years of age, either with or without 
a certificate, and the natural consequence is that the children are obtaining what 
they would otherwise not, viz. ; a good education and improvement in health, which 
better fits them for work at a maturer age. 

Section 77 of the Factory Law says: "Males under eighteen and females under 
twenty-one years of age shall not be employed more than sixty hours in any one 
week." 

It is a very hard matter for the Department to obtain a proper compliance with 
this section of the Law, and I think it would greatly benefit both the Department 
and the female employees if an amendment to this section of the Law was enacted 
which would prohibit the employment of any female, irrespective of age, more than 
sixty hours in any one week. 

As you are all well aware, the main issue and intent of the factory law of this 
and every State in the Union and the Dominion of Canada is the prevention of acci- 
dents to employees in factories, and the principal work of the Factory Inspector is 
to scrutinize the shafting, belting, and all parts of the building, and see that they 
are properly guarded according to law. The Department has furnished the Depu- 
ties with illustrated descriptive circulars of the simplest, cheapest, and most ef- 
fective safety guards for guarding the dangerous parts of machinery, which are 
given to the employer and which explain In a practical manner the proper way of 
applying the guard, thereby insuring a correct compliance with the orders given. 

I have seen for guarding shafts and collars, either with or without protruding 
set-screws, a patented guard owned by the Stone Sterling Silver Company of New 
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York City. It Is in use on their own shafting and has given very satisfactory 
result&i. It is a metal device, composed of two parts that interlock and are fast- 
ened by small screws. It can be furnished in any desired diameter or length, and 
can be adjusted to the shaft very readily. It acts as a guard for the shaft, and the 
enlarged ends act as guards for set-screws in collars at the sides of hangers and 
pulleys. It envelops the shaft from hanger to the hub of pulley, and at the slight- 
est pressure it ceases to revolve, no matter at what speed the shaft may be revolv- 
ing inside of the guard. If the arms of the pulley or driving wheel require guard- 
ing, a smooth metal disc can be brazed to that end of the guard. The side of the 
pulley will then present a smooth surface and completely guard the arms of the 
pulley, thereby rendering the pulley, shaft, and set-screws perfectly safe by the 
application of one simple guard. 

I have, while making inspections, found inexperienced children, under sixteen 
years of age, working in steam laundries, employed at feeding large mangles, and 
it is a common occurrence for them to burn or lose the ends of their fingers. I have 
also found them, of the same age, feeding large steam paper bag-making machines, 
and working on calenders and carding machines All of these machines are ^ery 
dangerous. I have remonstrated with the employers, but to no purpose. I could 
not interfere, as they had the necessary certificate from the Department of Health, 
and were legally entitled to work. 

The number of accidents, which, when reported to the Department, are invest- 
igated by it and take up considerable time of the Deputies assigned, can, in my 
opinion, be still farther reduced. 

Section 81 of the Factory Law says: " No male under eighteen or woman under 
twenty-one years of age shall be permitted to clean machinery while in motion." 

This may be a very good law, but in my opinion there should be an amend- 
ment to this section to the effect that no child under sixteen years of age should 
be permitted to work on or in dangerous proximity to any machinery while such 
machinery is in motion by the aid of steam, water, or other mechanical power. 

There is a section of the penal code of New York State which prohibits the 
employment of children on or about dangerous machinery, but it does not state 
who shall enforce it. This power should be vested in the factory inspector. 

But no matter how safely machinery may be guarded, there are accidents hap- 
pening every day in factories. 

In the year ending November, 1895, there were 71 fatal accidents in factories 
reported to the Department, and in the year ending November, 1897, there were 
reported 30 fatal accidents, which shows a decrease in 1897, of 60 per cent. The 
reason for the same being, without doubt, the efficient and intelligent work of the 
Department in the latter year in having the proper safe-guards placed on danger- 
ous machinery. 

I have found during the course of my factory Inspection work, an evil which 
is becoming greater every day, viz.; the indiscriminate issuing of Employer's 
Liability policies on the lives and limbs of employees by the Accident Insurance 
Companies. Upon asking the proprietor or superintendent of a factory if any 
accidents had occurred since the last inspection, he replied: "Oh, yes, a couple," 
and I say, "Have you reported them, and if so, was a factory inspector here to 
Investigate ? " He replies, " I reported them to the insurance companies ; that is all 
I care about. They attend to all those matters." 

After making the inspection, and according to the rule of the Department, 
I Inform him what is necessary to be done in order to comply with the law. In 
several cases I have been told by employers that they do not propose to si)end 
money for repairs or guards, as they pay their premiums to the Insurance com- 
pany, and it does not concern them what happens. It is very difficult work, requir- 
ing three or four visits and a great part of the deputy's time, and explanations and 
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threats of prosecution in such cases, in order to obtain a compliance with the 
orders given. A great many employers, after obtaining insurance, take no further 
interest in the welfare of their employees or safety of their building. 

The Liability and Accident Insurance Companies, which, for a stipulated sum, 
agree to pay for any loss of life or limb of an employee in a factory, do not stop to 
consider whether the machinery, etc., is properly guarded or not. It is simply the 
premium that the company wants, and the solicitor or agent is anxious for his 
commission, and no matter how bad the risk, the company takes the chance. In 
case of an accident, the attorney for the wealthy insurance corporation settles the 
matter with the injured party for a small pecuniary consideration; or, if not, they 
fight and prolong the case in court until their terms are accepted. 

I saw last week an Employer's Liability Policy, issued by the Travelers* Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, in which they insured thirty employees 
of a factory against either fatal or non-fatal injuries while on duty in the factory 
to the amount of ten thousand dollars. The premium paid by the employer being 
only twenty-five dollars per year. There is not any provision in the policy that 
calls for the safeguarding of machinery or building; nor any clause in the policy 
that says that the requirements of the Factory Law shall be complied with. 

There should be an amendment to the insurance law, that no company or indi- 
vidual be permitted to insure the lives or limbs of employees against accidents in 
factories for which the employer may be liable, unless the factory inspector first 
issues to the said company or individual, on application, a certificate that said 
factory has complied with all requirements of the Factory Law, and further pro- 
viding that the insurance company or individual shall furnish to the Factory 
Inspector within forty-eight hours after receiving the same a report of any and 
all accidents in factories of which they may receive notice. 

The employees are afraid to tell of accidents that happen for fear of being 
discharged, and the employer, holding the policy of insurance, does not always 
report it to the Factory Department. But if the above suggested amendment was 
made a part of the insurance law, all provisions of the factory law would be 
promptly and thoroughly complied with in order to obtain the desired insurance, 
and the Factory Department would also receive a report of the accidents and 
could then take the proper means to have safeguards provided that would prevent 
a recurrence of, and greatly reduce the number of accidents. 

The Department has issued several orders to provide fire escapes on factories 
during the past year, and in every case the plan and style of fire escape originated 
and recommended by the department, and which has been proved by practical test 
to be very efficient means of escape in case of fire, has been ordered, and promptly 
complied with by the owners of the different factories. 

There were during the year ending November, 1885, 141 prosecutions by the 
department for violations of the Factory Law, and during the year ending 
November, 1897, there were but two prosecutions, and both of these were convicted. 
The great decrease in the number of prosecutions in 1897 was not the result of any 
inactivity on the part of the Department or Deputies, as the number of compliances 
obtained during 1897 — over 40,000 — will show; but is due to the different manner in 
which the Department has been conducted during 1897. The Department firmly 
and justly believes that the law was enacted for the protection of both male and 
female employees, and while having due regard for the rights of the employer, has 
insisted on a fair and impartial compliance with the provisions of the law, and has 
found that persuasion and patience obtain better results and gain more friends for 
the Department than the obnoxious and costly plan of prosecution. 

The changes suggested would greatly facilitate and lessen the labor of factory 
inspection work. The legislature has enacted the Factory Law, in which there 
may be some defects, -for which the Factory Department can not be held respon- 
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sible: bat notwithstanding all the obstacles with which the Department has had to 
contend, the factories and factory employees of the great Empire State are to-day 
in much better condition than ever before. More work has been accomplished 
during the last year than any previous years in the history of the Department, and 
the main object of the Factory Law has been attained. The factory employees in 
New York State, numbering more than half a million, are deriving the benefits of 
the faithful work of the Department. Intelligence and common sense have been 
used in issuing orders and in the enforcement of the provisions of the law by the 
Department and its Deputies, and the unbiased manner in which the Department 
has acted, has gained the confidence and the respect of both employer and employee. 

Signed by WM. B. ANDERSON. 

Inspector Wm. J. Hughes read the following paper upon 

SWEAT-SHOPS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies^ and OenUemen : — 

In addressing you I find myself in an unenviable position, this being the first 
time in my life that I have been called upon to prepare and read a paper on the 
subject of sweat-shops, or in fact on any other subject. With my short experi- 
ence 1 feel myself unable to do justice to a subject of so much interest to you, and 
one which has been so ably handled by others in previous conventions. In present- 
ing this paper I feel very much like the young minister who had preached a trial 
sermon. Being anxious to learn the verdict, he inquired from an old Scotchman, 
one of his hearers, what he thought of the sermon. The- honest Scotchman replied : 
" Well, in the first place you read the sermon, in the second place you dinna' read 
it well, and in the third place it weren't worth the reading." 

I will ask you to forget my shortcomings while I attempt to give you a few con- 
clusions upon the subject of sweat-shops, which are the result of my practical 
observations of a year. While the law as we have it in our State has cured many 
of the evils of the sweat-shop, there is yet much to be done to bring the condition 
which surrounds these workers to a point that may be called proper. As you know, 
the workers in these shops are very poor. With them it is a fight for existence. 
The great competition that exists at present in the business world, finds in these 
poor people, because of their poverty, easy victims of the avarice of the manu- 
facturer and dealer, who must have their supply of wearing apparel for the now 
well-established bargain counter, where the rush for bargains in our large stores 
surpasses the rushes of the football teams which meet with so much popular ap- 
plause, both furnishing amusing items for our comic papers. From my observa- 
tions, I fear that the poor sweater has to pay for the bargains which are so eagerly 
sought for and carried off with a smile of triumph by the purchaser who manages 
to reach the counter after a battle royal. 

The conditions surrounding the sweat-shop in my opinion will never reach the 
high standard which we seek, and which ought to be, until the manufacturer can 
be made to feel that the responsibility is his, that there is more for him to look after 
and think of than " how much can I get out of it? " If the manufacturer will insist 
that proper conditions shall surround the shops of those with whom he contracts, 
with a continuous insistence, then only can we look for the improvement for which 
we are working. While manufacturers may say, and many of them think, they are 
contracting with proper parties, these parties for selfish reasons (or most likely 
because the contract was made at a lower figure than for which they can make an 
article under proi)er sanitary conditions) sublet the work to others, family workers 
In many instances, who have no permit, to do the work under conditions which are 
vile. I recall one instance of this kindr A large firm In our city had made a con- 
tract with a corporation to furnish clothing for their employees, and he sublet it 
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to others. I found two places where this clothing was in the hands of finishers^ 
one where scarlet fever held sway, and in the other the dread disease diphtheria 
had laid low its victims. These finishers would have delivered the finished clothing 
to the firm if it had not been for my discovery, and thus no doubt have spread the 
disease among others. While we try to teach the poor sweater to better his condi- 
tion, and have succeeded to a wonderful degree, we will never reach the goal for 
which we aim until we have the fullest sympathy and interested co-operation of 
the manufacturer, dealer, and jobber. They are intelligent and educated, and 
ought to see the importance of having their clothing made under proper conditions, 
either by themselves or their representatives visiting the contractors' work- 
shops, and compelling the contractor to fulfil his agreements In a proper way* 
Their failure to supervise their work in the hands of contractors should render 
them liable to penalties which would make them realize their duties. 

The law of Pennsylvania does not go far enough. It should give the right to 
confiscate clothing manufactured under vile and unhealthy conditions. If we had 
this right, then we could fasten the responsibility where I feel, from my observa- 
tions, it belongs,— with the manufacturer and large dealer. The poor sweater is 
ignorant and can not realize the danger which lurks in his vile surroundings. He 
exists only, and it is a great wonder to me that he does even that. The congested 
tenements with dirty and bad sanitary surroundings, seem to me to invite disease 
to a greater degree than now prevails in the camps of our brave soldier boys. " He 
that tempers the wind to the shorn lamb " must be keeping these sweaters alive for 
some good purpose. It may be to give those of greater Intelligence, who should 
have a helpful control over them, the opportunity to raise them to a higher and 
better plane of living. It has been said by the Saviour of men, " The poor ye have 
always with you." 

As lovers of our country, the asylum of the oppressed, it is our duty, as manu- 
facturers, dealers, purchasers, and inspectors, to help bring these poor people to a 
better way of living, and prevent them from becoming a menace to the health and 
happiness of our country. 

Inspector Plunkett, of Massachusetts, read the following paper upon 

SWEAT SHOPS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In order to fully explain the causes which led to the enactment of Massa- 
chusetts law relating to the Sweating System, it will be necessary to go back to 
about the year 1886. The clothing dealers of Massachusetts who sold their goods, 
began to feel the effects of what was then called New York Competition ; which 
means that they were encountering a competition In the selling price of goods so far 
below their own, that they were unable to manufacture the goods for the prices at 
which they were then sold, much less to make any profit whatever. The result of 
this state of affairs was a reduction in prices paid to their contractors for manu- 
facturing, which of course resulted in corresponding decrease in the wages of the 
employees of these contractors. This effort did not seem to afford the required 
relief, and shrewd business men as they are, they soon found the cause for 
this disparaging difference between themselves and their New York competitors, 
and of course they soon availed themselves of the opportunity there offered for 
making clothing at prices far below what they could accomplish in Massachusetts. 

The sending of goods cut and turned in Boston to be made In New York soon 
threw thousands of tailors in Massachusetts out of employment, or else forced 
them to work for wages which were not suflScient to maintain the standard of 
living to which they had accustomed themselves. This system lasted until the 
Boston merchants somewhat changed their methods, and began to send the pieces- 
of goods to New York, where they were cut, trimmed, made, and returned to them 
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ready for sale; and when this process ^as introduced, It began to affect a branch of 
this industry where existed an intelligent and well -organized body of workers, who 
at once bestirred themselves to ascertain the cause of the change thus come upon 
this chosen pursuit. The efforts of the leaders of this organization together with 
the co-operation of other branches of the business, led to an investigation of the 
causes and resulted in the publication of a pamphlet in 1889, entitled, " Some facts 
of Interest to Clothing Merchants." This pamphlet which was in the nature of an 
appeal for the promotion of home industries, was also a warning to the public, 
informing them of the filthy condition under which the clothing was made which 
they were purchasing. While this pamphlet was not in the nature of an appeal for 
legislative enactment, still it stirred up such a strong public sentiment against this 
fradulent and unhealthy system of manufacture, that in 1891 the Q^overnor of 
Massachusetts ordered an investigation of the conditions under which the cloth- 
ing publicly sold was manufactured. The duty of investigating the so-called 
Sweating System devolved upon the ofBces of Massachusetts District Police and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and after a careful and well-conducted investiga- 
tion by the officers of these departments, who were men entirely devoid of any 
prejudice in the matter, and not in any way affiliated with the industry affected, a 
condition of affairs was exposed which fully corroborated all that had been pub- 
lished by press and uttered from the pulpit regarding this system, and also disclosed 
the fact that the tenement-house system had taken strong root in Massachusetts. 
The reports made by these officers were transmitted by the Governor to the Legis- 
lature then in session, and resulted in the enactment of a law called, " An Act 
relating to the manufacture and sale of clothing made in unhealthy places." The 
law thus was not only intended to regulate the manufacture of clothing in Massachu- 
setts, but also aimed to prevent the shipping of goods into the State which had pre- 
viously been made under unhealthy conditions, by requiring the office of the District 
Police to examine such goods and the conditions of their manufacture, and giving 
the State Board of Health power to issue order for the protection of the public health 
whenever necessary. This law also required that a tag be placed upon all goods 
made in a tenement-house used as a workshop, which tag must be of certain size 
and contain the word *' tenement-made," and also the city or town where manu- 
factured. 

This law did not, however, contain any clause regulating the employment of 
persons in the private homes, and we soon found that considerable work was being 
done by private families so-called, so that in 1891, upon the recommendation of 
Chief Wade, an amendment to law was made requiring that a license be procured, 
before any family or any member of a family could begin the making of clothing in 
their homes. For this license no fee is charged and its regulations forbid the em- 
ployment of others than the members of a family, and require cleanliness only as 
its other condition. By means of this license clause the inspectors are able to keep 
a correct list of all places in which clothing of any description is sent to be made, 
and I consider this part of the law its most important feature and one which should 
be contained in any State law to regulate or prevent the tenement-house system 
of manufacture. New York and other States soon followed the example of Mas- 
sachusetts, and enacted a law to regulate and prevent this evil. In 1893, the 
National Government through a committee of Congress, carried on investigations 
in the several large cities in the U. S. Public sympathy had been so fully aroused 
in the interests for the victims of the tenement-house workshops, and their just 
indignation against this unfair competition found vent in volumes of evidence, 
tending to show the necessity for national law regulating this system. Of course 
much of the evidence came from former employees in the clothing trade who. had 
been forced to relinquish their occupation on account of their inability to compete 
with the employees of the Sweaters, and gain a livelihood in consequence of the 
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small rate of wages paid to the Tenement-house operatives. But this committee 
held to the opinion that wages were a matter of contract between employer and 
employee, and could not of course be regulated by law, and I think came to the 
conclusion that State regulation was sufficient. The Sweating System which is 
nothing but the grinding of unfair profits out of those compelled by circumstances to 
labor at any price '* or starve," can and will be carried on in any industry while the 
present contract systemof labor employment exists, and while thousands of people 
of any one nationality find the way into our country at about the same time. This 
same system has been imposed in other industries for years upon the unfortunate 
emigrant coming to this country, particularly at periods when an immense number 
of one class of nationality are forced to come here on account of persecution or for 
other causes from European countries. It was and is successfully imposed to-day 
upon what is called the unskilled laborer, in the building of railroads, streets, sewers, 
and like. So we find that legislation was not enacted against the Sweating System, 
but against the tenement-house system of manufacture, which was but the effect of 
the Sweating System in the clothing industry. Now the system of making clothing 
in private families is not new to the clothing business of New England; if we could 
look back about twenty-five years, we would find that in certain branches of the 
clothing business, the entire output was manufactured by women in their homes. It 
is within my own recollection when a factory for the manufacture of men's working 
shirts, overalls, ladies' wrappers, waists, etc., was an unknown quantity, these 
goods being made exclusively by women in their homes in the cities and towns of 
New England. But during the last fifteen years, by the introduction of steam-power 
machines, and the adoption of improved methods of making and handling the goods, 
such a wonderful reduction in the labor cost of producing these articles has 
occurred that it is impossible to undertake to manufacture them in other than large 
factories, so that to-day probably ninety per cent, of the goods are thus made. 
The clothing industry known as the ready-made clothing trade devoted to the 
manufacture of 0. P. & V., and on which few if any improvements in mode of manu- 
facture had been made, and where higher rates of wages were paid, offered a shining 
mark for the tenement-house system, and 'the employees in this branch suffered 
most in consequence of this unfair competition, from which they have not as yet 
recovered. The Massachusetts law has been further amended this year, changed in 
phraseology and made more clear, and to-day our law is as near perfect as is pos- 
sible. While containing a proviso intended to prevent the shipment of clothing 
into our commonwealth which has been made under unhealthy conditions in some 
other State, I fully realize the difficulties in the way of properly enforcing this 
provision and also that to prove these facts in a court of law if a stubborn resistance 
should be encountered would be another matter. While Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania may have and enforce a law against the tenement-house system 
there are still communities in which it may hold forth in all its hideousness, and 
this fact leads to the conclusion that national legislation seems to be the only 
effectual remedy for it prevention. 

There seems to me no reason why the national legislature can not place under 
government Tregulation all branches of manufacture engaged in making wearing 
apparel, eatables, and cigars, where these products are shipped from State to State, 
manufactured under conditions which affect the public health. I think it possible 
to so frame a national law as to require that proper, clean, and decently regulated 
conditions should surround the manufacture of all articles of food and wearing 
apparel, and I look forward to the day when by national law or some other means 
there may be more uniformity in our factory laws. 
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Inspector W. J. Nealey, of New York, read the following paper upon 

•* SWEATER AND SWEATING." 

Mr. Chairma/rif Ladies omd OenUtmen of the Convention: 

The terms ** Sweater " and "Sweating." as formerly understood in New York, 
were synonymous of a state of existence on a parallel with human slavery with 
this point in favor of the slave : that while his master worked him to the point of 
endurance, care was taken that he was provided with a comfortable home, and 
cleanly surroundings ; otherwise he would not be in a fit condition to fulfil the 
daily task allotted to him, and soon would succumb, which entailed a loss to his 
master, as each slave represented so much capital. With the sweater, conditions 
were different. To him it mattered naught whether the serf was fed or housed. He 
was paid a certain amount for a stated quantity of labor performed, and under 
what conditions he worked were a matter of indifference to his employer, as his 
interest in him ceased as soon as the workman failed to come up to his task, and he 
found no difficulty in replacing him with a younger and stronger man. 

Such was the state of affairs before the factory inspection law which sought to 
regulate this class of employment, was placed on the statute books, and such would 
be the conditions again if the law was repealed,— a possibility which we hope will 
never materalize in these days of advancing civilization. 

The year which has just elapsed since the last convention, has been an educa* 
tional one. The department found that a vast field was open, and set about doing 
its work in an effective, intelligent, and humane manner. It had three vital points 
to contend with: First, to educate the manufacturer up to a sense of his duty 
under the law, and to impress upon him that he was a potent factor in the general 
health of the community, and that he was a harbinger of joy or misery to any home- 
stead where his wares were carried. Second, to educate the contractor that he was 
held responsible for the conditions under which his workmen labored, and that a 
filthy workroom, bad sanitary conditions, and unreasonable hours of labor, were 
as detrimental to himself as to his workmen, not only from an ethical and sanitary 
point of view, but from a pecuniary one, the truth of which is now generally 
admitted by almost every contractor in New York ; and, third, to teach the working 
man that, in a great measure, he was responsible for all the ills under which he 
labored, and that often he was his own worst enemy. It has been a trying ordeal, 
but patience and perseverance have triumphed, and to-day the "sweater" is reaping 
the benefit of the arduous work done by the department. 

And all this has been accomplished without recourse to courts of justices, except 
as a last resource, and with little or no hardships to all concerned, as the " tag " has 
virtually taken the place of the courts. 

The department is now closely allied to the Board of Health, which has rendered 
effective aid, and quickly responded to every appeal made for its co-operation. 
When an inspector finds sanitary conditions existing which seem more properly to 
belong to the jurisdiction of the Health Board, he directly calls its attention to the 
same, and by the united efforts of both departments, the cause of complaint soon 
disappears, and a healthy condition takes the place of the former pestilential 
breathing spot. If conditions are such that delay would seem dangerous to the 
health of employees, then the inspectors resort to the use of the "tag." 

The success of the department during the past year has been due to the fact 
that the law has been enforced in an impartial way. Each and every violation of 
law has been treated in accordance with the merit of the case. The poorest con- 
tractor received equal justice with the most wealthy and influential manufacturer, 
and no social or political interference was allowed to stand between the inspector 
and the faithful performance of his duty, which statement can be verified by some 
of the representatives of labor unions in the clothing industry, who have made 
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personal appeals to the department in the Interest of several of their members, 
after all political intercession had failed to obtain special consideration for the 
contractor in whose employ their members were engaged. 

Owing to the system adopted, the work of the department this year has been 
more thorough than in any other year since the enactment of the law. Formerly 
the work was done in a haphazard sort of way. An inspector was assigned to a 
certain district, and whether the territory alloted to his care was actually covered 
or not by him, he alone knew. Under the " block system," as now in vogue, the 
head of the department has only to refer to his map to know exactly in what 
section of a district an inspector is at work, and what portion of the district he 
has gone over, as indicated by his signature on the map. The beneficial result to 
the department of this mode of inspection has been exemplified in several ways, 
chief among which is the number of inspections made of workshops which have 
never before been inspected. 

And right here is where the beneficial effect of the factory department is best 
seen. Several instances have occurred where a number of workmen have been 
employed for years without any sanitary conditions whatever, the nearest saloon 
furnishing the only accommodation available. Such a state of affairs could not 
exist under the " block system" of inspections. 

Aside from the great improvement in the sanitary condition of the sweating 
industry is the absence of child labor in the sweat-shop. A comparison of the 
records of inspections made in sweat-shops this year with those previously 
made on the same premises will fully demonstrate the effectiveness of the work 
performed and its beneficial results. This change in the employment of child 
labor has been brought about in several ways. To-day when an inspector finds a 
child illegally employed, he demands his instant dismissal. No waiting for court 
proceedings, which at best is a dilatory manner of procedure, involving loss of 
time and expense to all concerned. If the child is under the legal age to be em- 
ployed and illiterate, the educational department is communicated with, and in 
many instances where a lack of schoolroom was given as an excuse, the inspectors 
have visited the nearest public school to the child's residence, and consulted 
the principal, who invariably acted in concert with the inspector, and secured 
admission to the school for the child. But the most beneficial effects of this 
method of procedure is the direct bearing it has on the child's employer. Like 
all other skilled labor, the manufacturer of clothing is conducted on the " team 
system," requiring a garment before completion to pass through the hands of 
some seven or eight employees each as indispensable as the cogs in a cog-wheel. 
The instant dismissal of a child disrupts the machinery, and often prevents the 
contractor from being able to carry out his contract with the manufacturer in 
the time specified, which is certain to result in a loss to him financially, or the 
non-securing of another contract. It has become no unusual thing to an inspector 
to be informed by a contractor that " it does not pay him any more to employ 
children." Except during vacation time, when workmen (to keep their children 
from the contaminating effects of the streets) bring them to the shops, so as to 
occupy their time and to give them an insight of the business, and help to earn 
a little more money, to provide means to furnish new clothing for school opening, 
children are not to be found in any great numbers employed in sweat-shops, and 
great hope is entertained that by a strict enforcement of the law in future all 
such illegal employment will cease. 

But one great source of trouble to the department still exists, and will con- 
tinue to exist until more stringent laws are enacted or it is prohibited alto- 
gether. I refer to tenement-house work. 

Owing to the geographical situation of New York and the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of its inhabitants, ever changing like a kaleidoscope, the lot of an inspector 
in tenement-house work is by no means an enviable one. 
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Surrounded on every side "by a concourse of people all eager to evade the law, 
and some relying upon political influence to help them carry on their business 
in violation of same, the inspector has no easy task to perform. Added to this 
is the unwillingness of workmen themselves to expose violations of law except 
during the period of strikes, or when a contractor refuses to recognize their scale 
of wages, which appears to them the only just grounds of complaint to the depart- 
ment. The truth of this statement has been attested by -a prominent officer of the 
tailor's union in reply to a question asked by an inspector in relation to illegal 
tenement-house work. " Tenement-house work," he said, " as formerly existed, is 
almost if not completely wiped out in the Hebrew section ; and whatever work in 
that line may still be done there, is done under conditions so improved that no 
serious danger is likely to arise therefrom to the general health of the public." 
The only real cause of complaint among working men engaged in the clothing in- 
dustry, as regard tenement-house work, is the tendency it has to reduce wages. A 
potent one indeed. Notwithstanding all these obstacles to contend with, the depart- 
ment has succeeded in reducing tenement-house work in the Hebrew section to a 
minimum, except that carried on under sanction of the law, the department having 
no legal power to regulate such work if performed under good sanitary conditions, 
and no contagious disease existing in premises where work is being done. The 
Court of Appeals in the State of New York has decided that the Legislature can not 
prevent a family from using its living apartments for the manufacture of goods, so 
long as no outsiders are employed. 

In the handling of tenement-house work, one of the most effective weapons in 
the hands of the inspectors is the power to hold landlord, agent, or lessee of build- 
ings equally responsible with the tenant. When an inspector finds a violation of the 
law existing in a tenement-house, he simply notifies the owner of goods found on 
premises that his goods are being made up in violation of the law, giving him 
time to remove same and informing him if at the exphration of said time they still 
remain on premises complained of, a tenement-house "tag" would be placed on 
all goods found, which in every case brings a quick response and a full compliance 
of the law without recourse to court. But should unclean conditions or contagious 
disease be found to exist on premises, not only are goods "tagged" but instantly 
turned over to the Board of Health for fumigation or total destruction, according 
to the merits of the case. But there are cases where the " tag " would not be so 
effective; namely, where the offending party is a manufacturer himself, making up 
his own material ; and here is where the new power to attack the landlord is 
brought to bear. In many instances, owners of property, when served with 
personal notice to dispossess tenants violating the Factory Law, have no knowledge 
of the business carried on by their tenants. When engaging premises, they simply 
hire them as living rooms, incidentally remarking that they have one "family " 
sewing-machine; but no sooner are they located in their new quarters than they 
begin gradually to add to their stock of machines until full-fledged sweat-shops are 
in working order, and to keep the owner still in the dark in relation to conditions, 
they are very careful on the first day of each month to send him the rent, and 
seldom or ever complain of the conditions of their apartments, leading the owner 
to consider them model tenants; and it is only when an inspector pays them a visit 
or a complaint reaches him from some other occupant of the house, that he is made 
aware of the actual use made of their apartments or the character of his tenants. 
But the serving of "personal notices" on landlords to dispossess tenants has 
wrought a wonderful change in regard to the letting of rooms in tenement-houses. 
Landlords are getting inquisitive, and if any doubt as to the legality of the business 
or use to be made of rooms by the incoming tenants occurs to them, they consult 
the department very frequently before allowing would-be tenants to take posses- 
sion, thereby saving themselves and the department loss of time and a great deal 
of trouble, and so becoming valuable aids to the inspectors. 
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The effect of such treatment as above outlined Is apparent in the decreased 
number of tenement-house complaints received by the department. And not only 
is this true of tenement-house work, but of the "sweating system" generally. 
During the present year, the number of complaints received in relation to unclean- 
liness of workrooms and sanitary conditions of sweat-shops does not equal one 
third of those made to the department during the previous year, and even then 
there was no comparison in the conditions found existing with those of the pre- 
ceding year. 

But after all has been said and done there is still a vast field of labor open to the 
inspectors. Attention was called last year to the new element in the " sweating ** 
industry, and prognostications made, which time has verified to have been well 
founded. ( I am now referring to the Italian sweater.) 

To such an extent has the Italian tenement-house sweating increased that it is 
fair to state that nearly seven tenths of all ready-made clothing manufactured in 
New York, at some stage of its manufacture has passed through the hands of Ital- 
ian tenement- house workers. But the danger of the community from this new 
element is far more sweeping than ever existed in the worst stage of Hebrew 
sweating. The desire on the part of these people to earn and hoard up money, with 
the ultimate view of returning to their native clime, and there become missionary 
aids to emigration agents, render them oblivious of their duty as parents. As soon 
as a child is able to add a few cents to their coffers, directly it is placed at work in 
its home, and no thought of bringing it up In a manner destined to develop it into 
a healthy, intelligent American citizen occurs to them. 

These children grow up in ignorance, seldom if ever attending school ; and when 
not employed at home, serve as beasts of burden to carry clothing to and from 
sweat-shops, virtually stunting their growth, morally, physically, and intellec- 
tually. 

An amendment to the factory law, making children employed at home by their 
parents equally amenable to the factory law as those found at work in sweat-shops 
or factories, seems an absolute necessity. If this power can not be constitutionally 
given to the department, then some such power as that delegated to a " truant 
oflScer" should be conferred upon the factory inspectors. Under the existing law* 
the inspector finds himself powerless to interfere in their behalf. 

No such condition as regards children exists in the Hebrew colony. No better 
illustration of this can be given than the number of school houses now in course of 
erection in the Hebrew quarters. 

While tenement-house work (so far as men's apparel is concerned ) has greatly 
decreased in the Hebrew section, it has multiplied in the Italian portions of the 
city ; and In proportion to its increase a corresponding decrease has taken place in 
wages. This was forcibly brought to our attention lately in the manufacture of 
army uniforms. In every case where Hebrew contractors refused to make goods 
up at the prices offered, there was no trouble in securing an Italian contractor to 
undertake the work, and faithfully carry out his contract. 

If the condition of affairs as now exists continue, it will have but one ending* 
and that is, the degradation of all employed in the clothing industry. These people 
are arriving in New York in swarms— not always free agents, but the living, work- 
ing drones of some unscrupulous padrone, who uses all his subtlety and deceptive 
powers to elude and baffle the watchful eyeof the emigration inspector— and no 
sooner have they arrived than they are taken under the sheltering arm of some 
friend or relative, and become full-fledged " members of the family," and if no other 
work can be secured for them, they are taught the mysteries of the tailor's art, and 
very soon enter into open competition with skilled workmen. Living as they do 
like bees in a hive, and subsisting on food more often fit for the offal dock than for 
use, if some actual restrictive check is not placed upon immigration of this kind by 
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more stringent Immigration laws ( prohibitory if need be), the standard of Amer- 
ican citizenship is in imminent danger of being placed on a declining scale. 

The dressmaking business during the past year has received much attention by 
the department. Until a few years ago this branch of industry was not considered 
as coming under the factory law, and, strange to say, some of the most flagrant out- 
rages of said law were found existing in some of these workrooms. Men and women 
huddled together without any attention or thought given to sanitary conditions or 
hours of labor for minors, and generally insuf9cient air space in workroom, were 
the usual conditions found by an inspector on his first visit. Sometimes he was 
courteously received, but more generally his right to intrude was questioned in a 
manner more forcible than eloquent. But after he had fully explained the law and 
its practical workings, no further objections were raised; and in all cases the orders 
given by inspectors were carried to completion, and in this line of work especially 
have the best results been obtained by the department. But even this branch of the 
clothing industry has lately undergone a radical change owing to the large influence 
of immigrants thrown upon an already over-crowded labor market. With no other 
avenue open to them, and compelled to find some means of eking out an existence, 
hoping for something better to turn up in the future, they have forced themselves 
into fields of labor formerly filled by women only, and so cheaply have they worked 
that women are daily being driven from the manufacture of skirts, shirts, ladies* 
waists, boys' blouses, and feminine underwear of every description, and still the 
surplus of unemployed labor exists, and will continue to exist under our present 
mild form of restricted immigration laws. And while our immigration laws remain 
as they are, no matter what the conditions of trade may or may not be, whether 
times are good or bad, no better state of affairs can be brought about. 

While the labor market is so overstocked, these people will be forced to accept 
whatever compensation may be offered for their labor in order to obtain the neces- 
saries of life. 

Philanthropists and charitable societies have long since made an effort to relieve 
this surplus of labor in the clothing industry by starting trade-schools to teach 
these people plumbing, brass-finishing, tinsmlthing, carpentry, and many other 
trades; but no sooner is the output of these schools placed on the market than we 
hear the cry of dull times and no work from those people who heretofore have been 
following the different trades into which the school graduates have entered, show- 
ing that their fancied relief instead of being a preventative, is really only spreading 
the disease generally. This question might seem strange in a convention of factory 
inspectors, but for the fact that it shows that we in New York City encounter con- 
ditions which are to be met with nowhere else in the State. 

Owing to a lack of practical knowledge in these trade-school graduates, of the 
dangers arising from the use of dangerous machinery in the various branches of in- 
dustry in which they are engaged, the inspectors are compelled to act the part of 
educators, as well as perform the duties of police officers. 

Another serious cause of complaint is that our foreign population centralizes in 
sections of the city, so much so as to make it almost impossible to enforce sanitary 
laws. No matter how well inclined the inspectors are to enforce the law, great 
danger to the health of the community arises from this colonization of people who 
are indifferent to their surroundings. Even when an opportunity offers, they re- 
fuse to scatter, preferring the associations with which they are surrounded to more 
suitable fields for obtaining means of earning a livelihood. 

This desire to live so closely together is such an established fact that owners of 
houses in the Hebrew and Italian quarters receive larger rentals for their premises 
than are paid in many of the better quarters of the city, where sanitary conditions 
will bear no comparison with those under which they now live. 
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It will be seen that the public health will continue to be endangered b^ diseases 
which germinate in the squalor existing in quarters occupied by persons whose 
time is solely taken up in an effort to earn a living, and can not afford to give any 
time to sanitary considerations, and. this is especially true of those engaged in the 
clothing industry. In order to reduce this evil to the lowest possible minimum. I 
would advocate the following as an amendment to the factory law : That the de- 
partment be empowered to provide a label to be placed only on articles of clothing 
which have been wholly manufactured in a shop building, in which every section of 
the factory law has been complied with. Such a tag would be a guide to the pur- 
chaser of a garment, as it would inform him under what conditions the garment 

was made. 

W. J. Nebly, 

M. J. Flanagan. 
The convention then adjourned until 9 o'clock, Wednesday morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING'S SESSION. 

The work of the convention was commenced promptly at 9 : 30; all 
officers present, there being a full attendance of ladies. 

After the distribution of mail and some preliminary work of minor 
importance, interesting papers were read, as follows: by Mrs. R. B. 
Gourlie, of New York, entitled, — 

THE RELATION OF THE FACTORY LAWS TO THE EMPLOYER. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

TMe subject of the relation of the factory inspection laws to the employer 
lends itself to a historical rather than an argumentative or technical discussion. 
For, while we shall note the conditions relevant to the subject, existing prior, and 
then subsequent to the enactment of laws for the regulation of the employment 
of mill hands, we shall observe their effects not only upon their direct subjects, but 
upon those against whom the laws are primarily directed. 

Factories themselves are of exceedingly remote origin. Indeed the very dawn 
of history saw them in active operation. Sir Charles Lyell in his "Antiquity of 
Man" first called attention to the remains of a manufactory for the stone imple- 
ments in Switzerland where these ancient progenitors of mankind were wont in 
the long ago stone age, to fashion rudely for industrial purposes, the various flint 
manufactures of which to-day there still remain specimens. Ancient Egypt could 
boast of spinning mills; there were glass and metal works in Phoenicia; silk and 
porcelain were produced in China; and carpet in Carthage; while the woolen 
factories of ancient Lydia, Phrygia and Persia were famous. 

The close of the eighteenth century was marked by a great development in 
manufactures in England. In Derbyshire, Nottingham, and Lancaster the natural 
advantages of the country invited the erection of factories upon the numerous 
water courses which existed there, and which afforded practically the only means 
then in operation for turning the looms. 

Coincident with the awakening of manufacturing industries, there arose the 
evils of the factory. Two thirds, or perhaps three fourths, as it is stated by one 
author, of the hands employed in mills were children or young persons, whose 
numbers had been recruited from the almshouses of London, Edinburgh, and he 
other large cities. These were divided into relays who alternately slept in the 
same beds, until it was a saying that these beds were always warm. 

The children, without parents, or any other protecting influences to regard 
their welfare and to rebuke eir persecutors, were worked to the last extremity 
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of their strength and otherwise submitted to the most brutal treatment that the 
cupidity of their employers could devise. Bodily exhaustion, physical decline, 
disease, and mental degeneracy resulted, and their inevitable accompaniments, 
intemperance and crime, made the factory a menace to society. " It seemed more 
to resemble a receptacle of demons than the workhouse of industrious human 
beings," was the testimony of one upon a factory. The climax could not long be 
delayed. The thrifty employer had created the modern factory, but his avarice 
had Inaugurated a condition which cried out for reform, but the likelihood of the 
increased cost and the diminished profits with such an arrangement, gave him no 
such Inclination. 

The situation may seem simple when viewed along the vista of a century of 
experience; but when we consider that the same grasping avarice which was the 
first impulse to the evil, redoubled its energy in the face of the attempts to sup- 
press it, we can more readily understand that the factory laws in England to-day 
are in the nature of a triumph over the most strenuous, Influential, and guilty 
opposition. The first law passed by Parliament in 1802 met with an Intensified 
storm of denunciation ; It was contended that commerce would be injured by for- 
eign competition, that the subject was not one for legislative control, and that the 
law infringed private rights and abridged the freedom of labor, by which was 
meant the right of any man to work himself to death if he should choose to do so. 

It would be idle to discuss the merits of these and other numerous objections 
advanced to the factory Inspection legislation. Much time has been spent by 
many in doing so. The pure light of experience has been the most potent argu- 
ment against the baleful predictions raised by those interested to see the experi- 
ment fall. 

Thus we have traced in meager outline the birth, the nurture, and the growth 
of the laws providing for factory Inspection in England. The laws existing in our 
American States to-day are the children of this English parent. The employer of 
to-day in America is gathering the harvest, the seeds of which were sown in 
England a century ago. The operatives are the tools of his trade, and it is obvious, 
we assume, that good tools conduce to good results and consequently to good 
profits. 

In most countries of the world, and we think in all the Christian ones, including 
our own States, the principle of factory inspection laws is one now well recognized 
as part of the fundamental law. At least a rudimentary education has taken the 
place of Ignorance; cleanliness and sanitary conditions are enforced, while the 
beneficial results arising from rest at night, reasonable recreation, and the ability 
to enjoy the association and refining Influence of the home circle, has diminished 
many of the hardships necessarily incident to the life of an operative In a factory. 
The tests of time and experience have been applied to factory legislation with 
gratifying results. The tempest of opposition has raged, has culminated, and has 
abated. Denunciation has given place to tolerance, and tolerance to co-operation. 
The American employer recognizes the indispensabllity of skilful labor, and he 
understands that skill is only present when intelligence, arising from a reasonable 
attention to rudimentary education ; good health, an accompaniment of sanitary 
surroundings; morality, the hand-maiden of home influence, and a fair amount of 
recreation, are cultivated and enforced if need be. A recent learned commentator 
upon the subject has said in regard to the shortening of the hours of labor of the 
mill hands: '* But by establishing a uniform and restricted working-day, the legis- 
lature exerted a most beneficial influence over the whole working class. The com- 
pulsory law fixed time for beginning and leaving off work, acted as a salutary check 
upon idleness as well as excessive zeal, which both are alike injurious to morals and 
health. The longer free afternoon hours in which adult workmen who are depend- 
ent on the assistance of protected persons, participating in an equal degree with 
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the latter, afford more time and opportunity for enjoying the humanizing influences 
of private and family life, and the shortening of the working day, if judiciously 
availed of by the working classes may become one of the most excellent means of 
their elevation. Fortunately both working men and masters alike are generally 
beginning to appreciate the advantages which regularity in the working system, 
and mode of living, resulting from a judicious adjustment of the working hours, 
confers on all concerned ; and thus it has come to pass, that the factory legislation 
which at its first introduction was ridiculed as a monstrosity and prima facie, an 
abortive experiment, and which moreover was attacked and set at naught as an 
infringement on personal and industrial liberty, is to-day recognized as one of the 
soundest foundations of social reform and one of the most beneficial institutions of 
the State." 

Factory legislation has bestowed substantial advantages upon industry itself, 
since the work being now performed by cleverer and more experienced hands has 
gained both in quality and rapidity of execution ; the number of accidents is daily 
decreasing and the list of persons guilty of infringing the law is gradually growing 
shorter. 

Our actual observation to-day leads us to state that there is practically no gen- 
eral opposition to the complete fulfilment of the statutes. Oases will be found, it 
is true, where complaint is made against the factory inspectors' exactions, but these 
'cases are sporadic and chiefly by the smaller factory operators. We think it will 
be the testimony of the majority of factory inspectors that the great mass of em- 
ployers quietly acquiesce in the law and attempt to obey the theory and spirit of its 
rules of conduct. 

Well-organized, clean, and consequently healthy surroundings invite the more 
skilful operatives and the money and time in obtaining these is invested advan- 
tageously. The common-law liability of employers for injuries to their employees, 
by reason of negligence, the theory of which has been so fully developed in recent 
years, leads the employer to adopt readily every precaution to protect the lives 
and limbs of those whom he employs. The factory inspection laws require notice 
to be given of the more obvious defects in machinery, directing that the most dan- 
gerously exposed points be provided with guards and fences. A salutary provision 
of the law and one which makes directly for the profit of the mill owner. Indeed 
no ingenuity of calculation can estimate the advantages which have flowed and 
which will flow in the future to the employer of men and women by reason of this 
feature of the law alone. But incidents of the beneficial results accruing to the 
employer could be multiplied. It is a system of progress and enlightenment, that 
he recognizes them and co-operates with those who are charged with the enforce- 
ment of the laws. 

It is impossible to leave the discussion without adverting to a subject which 
may be considered in the nature of a digression. We refer to the benefits accruing 
to the State in the operation of the factory laws. Subsequent to the Franco- 
Prussian War, an investigation was made in France into the causes contributing to 
the defeat of the French. A shocking condition of affairs in the factory towns was 
revealed. It was found, of those presented for examination as to fitness to enter 
the army, the great majority that were rejected, were the applicants from the 
factory towns. Statistics having been prepared, it was impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the factory towns were rearing a race of degenerates and that the 
factory was spreading its evil Influence upon its surroundings with alarming effect. 
The information resulted in factory legislation upon the plan then existing in 
England. 

The lesson is obvious. The strength of a nation is the strength of its citizens. 
There is no surer evidence of the decline of a nation than that which is furnished 
by the decline of its sons. As we watch with bated breath the legions of our coun- 
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try spring to arms, and march in sturdy phalanx to victory against a long-trained 
and mightily armed foe, let us breathe a prayer of blessing that we live in a land 
in which the poorest working child is under the shadow of the protecting wing of 
the law. Let us rest assured, since it is so, that no decay will come, but that, on 
the contrary, as the influence of such beneficial laws spread, new and fresher vigor 
will manifest itself, until the wage-workers condition will be ameliorated to the 
greatest degree possible, when our nation will be strong, and its citizens the most 
contented and law-abiding of any in the world. 

By Mrs. A. E. Leiseoring, of Pennsylvania. 

GENERAL FACTORY INSPECTION. 

Mr. President^ Ladies, and OenUemen of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Inter, 
national Association of Factory Inspectors of North America: 

The object of all factory inspection laws is, primarily, to protect the llfe,health, 
and morals of the employees. The power to accomplish this is that granted to, or 
vested in, the inspector by the factory laws of the several States and Provinces. 

As all Inspectors very well know, these laws are in many points faulty and 
inadequate in some Instances where possibly by their recent enactment they are 
still in a crude state; in others by the obstructions which are invariably thrown in 
the way of all legislation for the betterment of labor, or, mayhap, even from a 
lack of proper understanding or appreciation of the Importance of such laws for 
proper protection on the part of the members of the various legislative bodies. 

Our real authority will never extend beyond the boundary of the laws as 
enacted by the several States; but by tact and perseverance much may be attained 
which, while the letter of the law does not require. It is nevertheless evident that 
the spirit which prompted its enactment Intended. 

The district in which it has been my lot to labor is one in which the work in 
all its various phases is presented. The mercantile house with its army of women 
and cash boys, textile and tobacco factories where child labor is abundant, together 
with iron and steel works where only adult male labor can be employed. But time 
will not permit to speak of all. The child-labor problem will, I am afraid, always 
remain the most dlfBlcult to regulate. Sad and heartrending to observe and con- 
template are some of the Instances which are presented. Many, no doubt, are by 
dire necessity obliged to permit little ones to seek employment ; but it is deplorable 
that from mere greed, others do not scruple even to the extent of falsifying the 
age of their children in order to obtain their admission into the factory or work- 
shop, giving no thought to the injuries, either physical or moral, which may be, and 
in the majority of cases are, the result. A certificate of physical fitness from some 
competent authority should In doubtful cases be required. The compulsory school 
law of my own State, although not far-reaching enough, together with the change 
in factory law, which, in order to obtain employment, requires that all children 
under sixteen years, must be able to read and write the English language, can not 
fall but be productive of good results. In one city in my district where the attend- 
ance officer is in sympathy with our work, we have succeeded in removing several 
children under thirteen years from factories, although every one of them had on 
file an affidavit stating they were thirteen years old. In one case, that of a very 
frail little girl, who, from the record of births in the health office, as well as that 
of the parish priest, we found to be only eleven years old, the mother had testified 
to thirteen. I called to see the mother and, asking her reason for seeking employ- 
ment for the child, was told that she herself had been offered a position as 
sweeper in this same mill, but refused, claiming that she could not endure the noise 
of the machinery; yet, this frail, undeveloped girl, hardly able to reach the top of 
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her frame, and obliged to walk to and fro watching bobbins and reels ten long 
hours every day, was put there and that by perjury. 

The diflSculty in securing proper sanitary appointments in establishments 
where both sexes are employed is no small matter for the inspector to contend 
with, and one which ought to be given the utmost care and attention. The securing 
of perfect privacy for women and girls is often more diflScult than to secure guards 
for machinery; and if many a sad tale could be traced up or back step by step* 
I am afraid that we would find that more than one young, innocent girl has had 
her sense of modesty and propriety so blunted by the conveniences provided In the 
factory or workshop in which it may have been her fortune or misfortune to be 
employed, that the downward path was made quite easy. The heating, lighting, 
ventilating, means of exit in case of panic (which must of necessity not be caused 
by fire), the location and condition of fire-escapes, together with that death-dealing 
agent, the elevator, must all receive careful attention. 

The construction as regards safety of the machinery, that is, the belting, 
shafting, fly-wheel, often in deep unprotected pits; collars and pulleys with un- 
protected set-screws, rapidly revolving unprotected cog-wheels, belts unboxed, often 
with the floor opening through which they pass so large that it would be an easy 
matter for any one passing to step in and be caught on shafting or pulleys under- 
neath the line shaft, which, when machines are run from below, is placed along the 
floor unboxed, across which the employees, often little boys, must step in going to 
and fro, as well as that underneath the tables of sewing machines where little girls 
and young women, many of them with their hair hanging loose or in long braids, 
are at work; the over-head gangway, or often only a plank in iron works, along 
which the oiler is obliged to pass, often found without guard or protection ; these 
are all points that must be carefully considered. Nothing should be too trivial to 
notice, not in an arbitrary manner, but appealing to the better judgment; firmness 
must be tempered by courtesy. 

The most successful inspector will be the one who has tact, skill, and firmness 
enough to enforce the law in spirit and letter to the minutest point, without invo- 
king the penalty of it; one who will be able to gain and hold the respect and con- 
fidence of both wage-earner and manufacturer, one to whom the former can come 
in all confidence and the latter know that only that which is just and fair will be 
required. 

Many of our large manufacturers who at one time were bitter opponents of all 
factory laws, terming them '* Glass Legislation," are now among the most ardent 
supporters of it, having been taught by experience that that which is designed for 
the betterment of labor is not to their detriment, but rather that any amelioration 
in the condition of their employees will, by the benefits accruing to them, more 
than repay them for any expense necessary. 

BAKESHOPS IN OHIO. 
By Theodore Wagner. 

Mr. Presidenty Ladies and CrentUmen : 

Twelve months ago, at the eleventh meeting of the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors, held at Detroit, Michigan, I had the honor to read to you a 
report in regard to my experience as bakeshop inspector for the northern district of 
the State of Ohio. 

At that time I had not had an opportunity to speak of all the places placed 
under my supervision, as I did not enter upon my official duties until December, 
1896, the bill creating the office being passed in April of the same year. 

During the year just ended, I was able to make a complete and thorough report 
of my inspections, and in some counties even a re-inspection. Almost everywhere 
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I found th^ same state of affairs: Model bakeshops, others that were almost in 
good sanitary order, and filthy ones, unfit for the production of the staff of, life, 
complete breeding places for disease. In all the latter places I ordered thorough 
cleaning and such alterations as to make the places fit, as far as possible, for the 
purpose for which they were intended. I am happy to state that in most instances 
my suggestions and orders were readily complied with, many of the bosses compre- 
hending that the law was as beneficial to their interest as it was to the consumer of 
their products. 

The only indirect opposition I encountered was in the large cities, with cosmo- 
politan population, where Italian and Jewish bakers abound. These people stick 
with pertinacity to their old and dirty habits, and it is very hard to convince them 
that a change is absolutely necessary. Even threats of prosecution did not seem to 
make an impression on them, but they generally promised to reform. On re-inspec- 
tion, however, it was plainly found that they had not lived up to their promises. 

The city of Cleveland, for instance, has a little over 150 bakeries, and I must 
say that one third of those do not come up to the standard required by law, 
although most of them show signs of improvement. 

In my opinion the general public is to be blamed to a great extent for this state 
of affairs. Most people are induced by the cheapness of the goods (being from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent, cheaper than those of a respectable and honest 
baker) to patronize such individuals, little thinking that they are deceived in 
weight and in the quality of the articles they buy, most of that class of goods being 
sold by peddlers from wagons. 

It is my firm belief that an agitation set on foot by the public press, enlightening 
the working and poorer classes of the country, those who are certainly the greatest 
consumers of the most needed article of food, on this most important subject, would 
greatly help our cause along. 

In nearly all parts of the old world the weight and price of such commodities 
are regulated by the municipalities, and the consumer is thus protected. Price 
and weight being everywhere the same, it is to the interest of the boss to use good 
ingredients in order to satisfy his customers. 

The unscrupulous bosses in this country, whose only aim seems to be their 
personal gain, could, with the aid of fully authorized and competent food inspectors, 
soon be brought to their sense of duty, which they owe to the community. 

Without exaggerating it may be said that the law, in the short time which it has 
been in operation, has proved a success and has achieved gratifying results, when 
compared with the state of affairs existing prior to the time official inspection was 
begun. In making this statement I speak from actual personal experience, having 
worked as journeyman baker in different places in the State of Ohio for many years. 

That the newly created bakeshop law, as originally passed in April, 1896, was 
defective, is shown by the striking out of part of section one in rfegard to limiting 
the time of work for employees to sixty hours per week, or ten hours per day, the 
claim being set up that such a law was unconstitutional, that it interfered with 
one's right to contract ; furthermore, by striking out that part of section five, 
where it says: " No domestic animals, except cats, shall be allowed to remain in a 
room used as a biscuit, bread, or cake factory, or for the storage of flour or meal 
food products." In my opinion a small, properly trained dog, a rat-catcher, would 
certainly be cleaner and answer the purpose as well, if not better, than cats. This 
last change was recommended by our department. 

Charges made through the press by some jealous labor parties, that the balve- 
shop law in Ohio did not give the anticipated results, were shown to be utterly 
groundless, it being conclusively proved that the inspector had fulfilled his duties 
and done everything in his power, as far as he is legally authorized, to keep the 
existing bakeshops in a good sanitary condition. Some not well informed people 

5 
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were of the opinion that It was also the inspector's duty to settle disputes between 
employee and employer. 

I have already stated in my first report that the territory to be inspected and 
re-inspected is a very large one, my district extending east to west, covering an 
area of 225 square miles, and from north to south 100 square miles. To properly in- 
spect and re-inspect so many places, and keep the habitual backsliders in proper 
trim, I would most urgently advocate the employment of a third inspector. 

In conclusion I wish to say, that the results gained in the short time the bake- 
shop law has been in operation are gratifying, and there can be no doubt that in the 
course of a few years the public will fully understand that it is more economical to 
buy properly made bakeshop goods than to do their own laborious work of home 
baking. 

THEODORE WAGNER, 
Bakeshop Inspector Northern District of Ohio. 

By Wm. D. Hudson, New York Department. 

NEW YORK BAKESHOPS. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

It is, I assure you, with much reluctance that I assume the task of presenting a 
paper on the subject of bakeshop inspection, which in previous conventions has 
been dealt with in so thorough, able, and exhaustive a manner as is evidenced in 
the reports of this body, that but little can be said now on that question with any 
claim of novelty. However, meeting as we do, for the purpose of exchanging our 
views, and recounting our observations and experiences in order to advance the 
great work in which we are engaged, an^ feeling that the mission of bakeshop legis- 
lation is still in its elementary stage, I believe that it will not be considered out of 
place to rehearse in a brief manner the work of inspection as it relates to bakeshops 
in the Empire State, and by this means demonstrate in a feeble way its importance 
and usefulness, its future possibilities and the urgency for its greater expansion 
and effectiveness. Bakeshop inspection in New York State is an established, and, 
we trust, a lasting institution. The plea of justification for such legislation is no 
longer heard, and the employing bakers and landlords, and owners of bakeshop 
property, recognizing the force of public opinion, accept with good grace the inevit- 
able, and in many instances they have become co-operators in the enforcement of the 
law by their willingness to obey its every mandate, where formerly they were bitter 
opponents to the bare mention of State interference. Those who contended that 
the product of the bakeshop was suf9ciently sterilized by the baking process to 
escape all danger of contamination in a fetid atmosphere, such as permeated the 
old-time cellar bakeshop, — the protestants against the ill-advised and dangerous 
intrusion of the authority of the State into the private affairs of the bakers,— those 
who conjured up the bug-a-boo of State socialism and State paternalism, have all 
become silenced by the spirit of progress, and the old-time barbarism and bakeshop 
slavery has been relegated to the past by the State inspection and regulation of all 
places where breadstuffs are prepared. To-day, as the direct result of State super- 
vision, we find the old-time custom of sleeping in a bakeroom, together with all the 
filth which went with the custom, to be a thing of the past. The foul closets, foul 
and filthy accumulations of all kinds, nasty, black walls, ceilings, etc., are now 
rarely to be met with. Young boys are no longer found employed at night,— which 
fact has a tendency to check the growth of apprentices in the baking craft. In the 
hundreds of shops which I have inspected during the last year, I found only one 
boy under eighteen years of age at work. Shops which in former years were little 
better than pest holes have been entirely renovated, or, closed up altogether. A 
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system of periodical cleansing is insisted on by the Department so that the average 
bakeshop is now as sweet and healthy as the ordinary household kitchen. In the 
matter of drainage, plumbing, and ventilation, no evasion of the law is permitted ; 
low shops have been increased in height to the legal requirement of eight feet or 
upward. When this requirement could not be complied with on account of natural 
obstructions,— water, rock, etc.,— and all other conditions were satisfactory, means 
of continuous ventilation were provided to keep hot air, etc., removed, which would 
otherwise remain in the shop and constantly circulate about the heads of the work- 
men to their great injury. The cost of compliance with the requirements of the 
law has been no small item in many instances, very often running up into the hun- 
dreds of dollars; and, what is vastly more satisfactory, is the fact that the work of 
securing compliance has been accomplished without friction, resort to the courts 
or any other coercive means,— a reasonable presentation of the case, frequent 
visits with a view to converting rather than forcing the interested parties to an 
obedience to the law, having been the principal methods employed. 

The moral effect of the restricted work-day provisions of the law has been very 
great, resulting in a general reduction of the hours of labor of the journeymen 
bakers. Where the average number of hours per day or night were as high as fif- 
teen and eighteen, we find a tendency on the part of the employers to abstain from 
the former custom of an inhumane and excessive demand upon the time of the 
journeymen. This is largely aided by the prohibition against allowing the bake- 
shop to be used for a boarding house and a workshop at the same time. But, the 
law in regard to an even work-day of ten hours is not yet an established fact; still, 
long strides have been made in this direction. That the ten-hour work-day in bake- 
shops is not a reality is not wholly due to the refusal of the bosses to make it so. It is 
hardly to be expected that the employer would take the initiative in this very impor- 
tant reform when in many instances the journeymen themselves connive at defeat- 
ing the law by making false statements to the inspectors or flatly refusing to give 
any information on the matter of their working hours. This is perhaps their great- 
est dif9culty with which the bakery inspector meets, and it seems impossible to 
overcome this very objectionable feature of the work and which is clearly attribu- 
table to a lack of a more efficient organization among the workers themselves. 
Another feature which aids in maintaining the long work-day is the task system 
which so largely prevails throughout the baking industry. This, too, can only be 
checked by a better understanding among the men, a more thorough organization 
of their craft and a greater appreciation of the civilizing value of shorter hours of 
labor. Enforced idleness in the trade is directly traceable to long hours; the law 
in this respect will prove wholly ineffective without the intelligent co-operation of 
the journeymen, and this co-operation can not be had while the tradesmen remain 
isolated from organization. 

It is held by eminent authority that the evils of the bakeshop,— lack of light, 
air, dryness, etc.,— are almost inseparable from the cellar bakeshop. This is a 
fact which should not be permitted to pass unnoticed. Pure, dry air and light 
are indispensable elements of health and cleanliness; but the most diligent in- 
spector can not guarantee them in a cellar habitation or workshop; this is self 
evident. The question which arises In this connection is,— whether or not it is 
possible to change the present state of affairs in the baking business. Can a 
bakeshop on level ground offer a complete and satisfactory substitute for a cellar 
shop in the matter of even temperature ? The friends of the cellar shop say NO I 
And, again, if the cellar shop is to go, how can the change be wrought without 
throwing the trade into serious convulsions, causing great and lasting injuries to 
many whose life-work is wrapped up in the little cellar bakeshop which affords 
them a fairly independent living ? 
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The baking business is being gradually revolutionized. Old conditions are 
constantly giving way to new. Improved machinery is playing its important part 
in the baking business as well as in all other callings; but, as to the matter of 
even temperature,— I believe that the baker must be able to meet and overcome a 
varying temperature by the proper use of his material, and, in this I am borne out 
by the experience of several bakers who, when finding it impossible to renovate 
their cellar shops in accordance with the law, built new shops on level ground and 
furnished them with the modern portable ovens which consume so little space 
that even in cities like New York they could be used to advantage, and thus aflFord 
a timely means to overcome some of the perplexing question of supplanting the 
cellar bakeshop. Every one of these shops on level ground are operated satis- 
factorily and in many respects more profitably than the cellar shop, as the latter 
is known to have very ruinous effects on various kinds of baked material, espe- 
cially if left in long storage. Another innovation which is directly traceable to 
bakeshop inspection is the substitution of day for night work. At first it was an 
experiment into which the bakers entered with reluctance, but it is now an 
established fact in many shops, and in all such places the return to night work 
would not be thought of. There can be no question but that the system of night 
work, so prevalent among bakers, conduces to the degeneracy of a great number 
of men employed at the trade, and thus indirectly contributes to the filthy con- 
ditions which were found to prevail in bakeshops and which are ^ responsible for 
bakeshop legislation. The abolition of night work is a reform which the journey- 
men bakers of all countries have repeatedly sought to have established; the 
bakers of Sweden and Norway were successful in securing this reform and the 
bakers in Scotland partly succeeded in their efforts to abolish night- work; and, 
in many shops in cities in our own country, the system of day-work is in vogue, 
thus affording additional evidence of the possibility of entirely dispensing with 
the unnatural system of night-work.' My own personal experience and observation 
in shops where only the day system of work prevails, shows excellent sanitary and 
other satisfactory results thereby obtained in favor of both the men and the em- 
ployer and especially in the product turned out of these shops. All of which 
convinces me of the favorable possibilities of the adoption of day-work in the 
production of bread, etc., which seems to be opening an avenue of promise for 
the future progressive bakeshop worker such as may now be hardly conceived. 
I call attention to these matters merely to show the possibilities of bakeshop 
reform on the lines laid down by the law of bakeshop inspection; and I sincerely 
hope that concurrent with the growth, development, and advancement of factory 
and workshop inspection, bakeshop sanitation will continue to grow in usefulness 
and importance in every State in the Union so that the products of the bakeries 
may be above even the danger of contamination, a health giver and invigorator, 
such as God willed. There is no greater problem confronting the people to-day 
than the one of inspecting and regulating the people's supply of food, clothing, 
etc., and especially is this true as it relates to congested centers of population, 
and I trust that in the performance of our duties we will not miss any oppor- 
tunity to so impress those who have it in their power to supply the proper remedy 
in this direction, and to so shape and direct their acts, that all the people will 
receive that necessary benefit which is so essential for a progressive, enlightened, 
and well-governed people, such as we claim to be. 

DISCUSSION OF PAPERS. 

Chief O'Leary, of New York, opened the discussion upon "Sweating,'* 
and commenced by saying that New York had been properly styled " The 
Hot-bed of Sweating," and in a very clear manner mentioned the evils 
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that are constantly before them. Since he has become more acquainted 
with the life and practises of these people, his sympathy has "oozed 
away," and he now begins to understand that everything with them is 
simply dollars and cents, from those who commence with the purchase of 
the cloth to those who finish it. He says that these people are very clan- 
nish and that their treatment toward one another is so awful that one 
can not afford to waste much smpathy upon them. Their conditions at 
home are positively revolting. Mr. O'Leary said, that in making the in- 
spection of their houses and shops, they oftentimes found the old walls, 
ceilings, and floors cleaner than the faces and persons of the sweaters. 
He said that they were found to be principally Polanders, Italians, and 
Jews. 

The Chief stated that the American had already been forced from the 
sewing-table, and that onlj' a few were left at the cutting-tables. 

Chief O'Leary spoke very discouragingly of the effect of the work of 
the charitable organizations, and thought that their influence was a 
detriment and had a tendency to destroy the independence of the people 
that they intended to help. He spoke very forcibly against clannish 
efforts and methods being employed by certain nationalities in New York, 
concluding with the assertion that their efforts were having a demoral- 
izing effect upon the wage-earners of the country. Mr. O'Leary is an 
ardent advocate of greater restriction of emigration. 

Upon motion of Chief Campbell, of Pennsylvania, the privilege of 
addressing the Convention was extended to the Hon. George E. Mc Neal, 
of Boston, which gentleman was called to the President's chair and after 
a most complimentary introduction to the Convention, by President 
Wade, the honored gentleman spoke substantially as follows : 

Mr. President f Ladies and OeiMemen : 

I have been somewhat embarrassed by the unusual introduction, but I am 
cheered and pleased to look Into so many faces of those who perform much bene- 
ficial labors In the Interest of those who toil. I will not take much of your time but 
want a moment to call your attention backward to the days of the first establish- 
ment of factory laws in this country. 

He was engaged in all of the earlier struggles, and with others had 
met the reproach and ridicule of the legislature and the press, while at 
that time, even the pulpit and public institutions were practically closed 
against them. At that time the initial steps were alone taken by the 
wage-workers and the trade unions of the land. 

He spoke of the first inspection officer that was appointed in Massa- 
chusetts, and stated that his report of efforts and labor never saw print. 
He stated that the earlier laws were so framed that it was impossible to 
enforce them with any practical degree of success. Mr. Mc Neal stated 
that they continued the agitation until the laws were strengthened and 
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two or three officers were appointed for a special duty under the old State 
Police bill. 

The veteran worker mentioned the appointment of Rufus R. Wade by 
Governor Talbot nearly twenty years ago, and while the labor interests 
were at first fearful of this early appointment, they had learned to respect 
and sustain the Chief for many years, and all stood at his back ever ready 
to assist him. He referred to the great importance of the work of each 
individual inspector, and begged them to be true to their trust. 

In reciting his early history, Mr. Mc Neal said : — 

Think of It, that within my own memory I was taken from my bed. when a small 
child by my father and carried to the breakfast table so as to be able to go to work 
at the mill at five o'clock in the morning, and with the exception of one half an 
hour for dinner or luncheot. worked until seven o'clock in the evening. I have seen 
belts running carelessly parallel to the limbs of women, men, and children, unpro- 
tected in any manner and no few times were they caught, injured, or killed by 
accidents that naturally resulted. 

He compared those times and experiences with the present and felt 
gratified for what had been achieved, and encouraged the departments to 
push their work vigorously and in the interest of those who toil. He was 
most loudly applauded. 

At the request of Inspector Dyson, of Massachusetts, the Massachu- 
setts delegation retired to the anteroom. 

Chief O'Leary suggested that the discussion on papers in general 
should be participated in by deputies and inspectors, as well as chiefs, 
and he believed that they would. 

At this juncture of the discussion. Chief Campbell, of Pennsylvania, 
stated that he believed the principal object of the organization was to 
bring about new laws and to suggest new legislation and such other 
things as would better the factory inspection work and practically benefit 
the toilers. He said that he did not think that it was fair for any of us, 
in papers or otherwise, to criticize our predecessors who conld not be 
here to defend themselves, and he was desirous of having such matter 
eliminated from papers that might have been read. 

These remarks of Mr. Campbell's provoked a most lively discussion 
for a few minutes, during which Chief O'Leary stated that as far as he 
was concerned regarding the complaint, he had no apologies to make for 
anything said or done by himself or deputies. He stated that it was a 
notorious fact that the laws were not enforced in his State by previous 
administrations and he would refuse to allow any of his deputies to retract 
anything that had been already read in their papers. 

Assistant Chief Harris, of Illinois, explained that what be had set 
forth in his paper had been done simply for comparison and not as a crit- 
icism on their predecessors, but if there was anything particularly objec- 
tionable to Mr. Campbell or others of the convention in what he had 
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read, he would gladly have the same strickbn out. Mr. Campbell, of 
Pennsylvania, paid a very neat compliment to the labors of Mr. O'Leary 
and his force and said that all of us knew they had done excellent work ; 
but in concluding his remarks he said that without desiring to be personal 
he thought we all could show what we had done without particularly 
reflecting on others. 

Mrs. Ella Nagle spoke briefly in defense of the New York work and 
their papers, and stated that as she had been an employee in both depart- 
ments, that of Mr. O'Leary and his predecessor, she unhesitatingly com- 
mended the work of the latter and wanted the convention to know it. 

Discussion was further postponed until to-morrow, and upon motion 
of Mr. Campbell, the Hon. Mr. McNeal was invited to go with the excur- 
sionists as a special delegate of the convention, which then adjourned 
until Thursday morning at 9 o'clock. 

BOSTON HERALD'S REPORT. 

The following is clipped from Thursday morning^s edition of the 
Boston Herald: — 

DELEGATES VISITED LOWELL. 

TEXTILE SCHOOL INTERESTED THE FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

Yesterday's session of the convention was held in the State House. 
The "sweating" system discussed and the tenement house workshops con- 
sidered. 

The members of the International Association of Factory Inspectors rounded 
out their third day's session by a trip to Lowell yesterday afternoon, and an 
instructive visit to some of the manufacturing Institutions of that place, particu- 
larly to the famous Textile school. 

They were met by Mr. A. G. Cumnock, Treasurer of the Appleton mills, who is 
one of the trustt^es of the Textile school, and Mr. William W. Crosby, the principal, 
and after lunch, provided by the school trustees, at the Merrlmac House, the 
delegates were given a reception by Mayor Bennett, at City Hall. 

They next visited the Textile school, which is a unique establishment, and 
greatly Interested the visitors. It educates mill workers In every branch of the 
cotton, woolen, and carpet trade, whether the students desire to learn simply one 
branch or to perfect themselves In all departments. 

The Merrlmac mills and some other manufacturing Institutions were also vis- 
ited, and during the shower, an Impromptu concert was given at the Merrlmac 
Bouse under the direction of one of the visitors, Miss Ruby Yost, of Dunmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

Before leaving Lowell the delegates tendered a vote of thanks to the mayor and 
to Mr. Cumnock for the courtesies extended, and then took the 4 : 25 o'clock train 
for Boston In special cars provided through the courtesy of the Boston & Maine 
railroad. 

The morning session of the convention was held at the State House, and it was 
devoted almost entirely to a discussion of the "sweating" system. The sweatshops 
are entirely eradicated in Massachusetts, although the tenement house workshops 
need continual attention. It was suggested, however, that in New York a restric- 
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tion of immigration was a prerequisite to a proper control of this evil. It was also 
suggested that a national law on the subject would be desirable. 

The convention meets at the State House at 9 o'clock this morning, and this 
afternoon the visitors are invited to a flsh dinner at Nantasket. 

THURSDAY MORNING'S SESSION. 

Convention was called to order at 9 : 30, President Wade in the chair, 
and all officers present. 

Upon motion of Mr. Armstrong, of Ohio, the convention suspended 
the further discussion of papers until all the papers in the hands of the 
secretary be read. 

Inspector James Howes read a paper entitled — 

PRACTICAL ELEVATOR TESTS. 

How ipany of all the manufacturers of elevators who are putting elevators 
into our manufacturing and mercantile establishments for freight and passenger 
service, know, after having set them up and tested them, that they are safe ? 

How many will be found to be satisfactory to the owners after a thorough 
inspection by the State Inspector? 

Experience has taught the Inspector that the tests given to the elevators by 
their builders are not always safe or reliable. Some time ago I tested a horizontal 
hydraulic passenger elevator running up through six stories, and used for mer- 
cantile purposes, with a man In charge. The owner objected to an inspection, as 
the elevator was new, and had but just been put in and tested and pronounced safe 
by the builders. 

Upon testing the elevator, however, I found It to be without a safety device, 
and therefore placarded it according to law of Massachusetts. The owner notified 
the manufacturers of the fact, who replied that the Inspector did not understand 
his business and did not know what a safety device was. The makers, upon re- 
inspecting the elevator, found they had forgotten to apply the safety device to the 
cab of the elevator. 

In the majority of elevators used for freight service they are belted with cables 
running over sheaves to drums. If drums are placed In the basement, then the 
safety device should have frequent inspections, as the springs or any other device 
should be strong enough to catch into the track or rack at sides of the elevator, and 
at the same time to take up all the slack cable from the drums in the basement up 
over sheaves at top and down to the cabs of the elevator where the device is at- 
tached. 

It now becomes the work of the Inspector to make a practical test. In some 
cases the test is made by lowering the elevator on to an upright block of wood and 
quickly removing the same so that the safety device will work at that point. This, 
however, we do not consider a practical test. 

A practical test, in my opinion, is to have the elevator blocked above the top 
floor, or as near there as possible, then lower the elevator upon the blocking and 
go to the floor above the drum and unwind the cable from the drum until there is a 
slack of about three feet and stop the drum. The slack will be sufficient to bolt two 
steel clamps about three feet apart, then by attaching a device to these two clamps 
draw them together and form a loop. Then wind the cable back on the drum with 
the clamps and device, raising the elevator about twelve to fifteen Inches above the 
blocking, and let the device do its work as in the act of the cable being broken at 
the drum. 
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This device for testing can only be used on cable elevators. On plunger hy- 
draulic elevators one is at a loss to know where to begin a thorough inspection. 
The makers tell us there is perfect safety with a plunger elevator. 

Notwithstanding this assertion, however, it is well known that there has been 
loss of life with the piunger hydraulic elevators. The danger is due, in my opinion, 
to the discharge pipe from the three-way valve. If the elevator in descending 
should strike an obstruction with the valves open, as they would be in the descent, 
the water would run through the discharge pipe into the sewer. 

With proper piping of the three-way valve, either in the horizontal or perpen- 
dicular hydraulic elevator, having the discharge pipe rise above the three-way 
valve and supplied at top with check valve to prevent syphoning or permit en- 
trance of air to valve, it will be found to be as near perfect as an elevator can be 
made for safety. 

An instance is given in tlie accident which occurred on September 10th of last 
year, 1897, in the American Tract Society Building, New York, in which the safety 
device on a hydraulic horizontal elevator did not work. In my opinon this acci- 
dent was caused by the safety device or clamp being gummed up with oil and dirt, 
which prevented it from working. While the elevator was descending, the water 
had run out of the discharge pipe, which was lower than the cylinder in which was 
the supply or three-way valve. 

I often find that those in charge of the elevators have not been properly in- 
structed in regard to them, therefore do not fully appreciate the importance of 
having some safety device and keeping it in good working order. 

These conditions can only be ascertained by making practical tests such as I 
have described, and work of inspection of elevators should be as carefully and 
thoroughly performed as any part of the Inspector's duties. 

APPLICATION OF SAFEGUARDS. 

By Inspector Baker, of Massachusetts. 

The responsibility of an inspector in the examination of machinery relative to 
the application of safeguards is greater, I apprehend, than is generally considered. 
Danger is more or less imminent about all working machinery, and the inspector 
i» the one to examine and decide upon the necessity for its being guarded as a 
means of saving life or limb. The working parts, the location of the machine with 
reference to its proximity to other employees, or to some passage way where others 
are obliged to pass, and the position of the operative, all have to be considered by 
the inspector, who may finally issue an order to have safeguards applied. When this 
order has been complied with, who has been guarded ? Our effort Is to save the 
employees from losing their lives, or becoming mutilated, or crippled for life; and 
in this we have been successful, provided the safeguard is a proper and competent 
one, and at the same time we have placed a moral and financial safeguard to the 
credit of the employer. Do you know a manufacturer who does not consider that 
the compliance with your orders are likely to benefit him financially ? A compliance 
with the only safeHy law in the State would likely save him from damage in case 
of accident. But suppose you inspect and pass machinery without requiring the 
proper safeguards applied, upon whom then would the responsibility rest ? Care- 
lessness could hardly be charged against a manufacturer or superintendent when 
the inspector, who is looked upon as an expert in such examination, has passed 
the machinery as safe. Therefore I said at the commencement of this paper, that 
*'the responsibility of an inspector is greater than is usually considered." 

The law governing the betterment of conditions Is our guide and authority, but 
is somewhat vague and unresponsive when you turn to this section or that in an 
effort to find out how a set-screw may be covered, or a belt or gear boxed or 
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{guarded, or a hundred other things that the law says may, or shall be guarded, but 
not how, or what to apply. It is presumed that the inspector has good common 
mechanical sense, of course, but it is not an unfrequent thing to find some new or 
special machinery that seems to require a safeguard, and when you begin to point 
out what you consider the danger points to the superintendent or foreman, he will 
likely say, "All right; how do you want it fixed?" You know how you would like 
to have it guarded. You want it done in a practical manner, and so much so that 
at some future visit you would not want that guard removed and another substi- 
tuted. You will not have trouble in getting the safeguard on now, but if at some 
later period you try and reverse your decision, and condemn your own former 
suggestions, you will find your mechanical reputation very materially lessened, 
and you will meet with opposition to your further suggestions. If you pass the 
machinery as safe and an accident does occur, the accident report will likely be 
embellished with a marginal note saying, "This machine was passed by the inspec- 
tor at his last visit as safe." 

Only one section of the factory law of Pennsylvania provides exactly what shall 
be, and that is section 5, in reference to freight elevators. This is a full automatic 
device (either doors or gates), and I believe is the only device that should ever be 
permitted upon freight elevators. In my opinion, a self-closing or half-automatic 
gate is sometimes more dangerous than no safeguard at all, as the tendency to 
fasten up any gate that has to be raised by hand destroys their efficiency. Any 
elevator gate, or other device that has to be raised by hand, receives rough treat- 
ment at the hands of employees, because it is a source of constant annoyance to 
them, and in opening a gate it is likely to be raised from one end, causing It 
to wedge between the ports, and soon you find this gate up and fastened up with a 
nail under it. 

I have never seen an elevator where the wall was guarded b^ half automatic 
gates, where the gates were always closed when the elevator was away. There 
certainly is no temptation to prop up a gate or door that is full automatic for it is 
never in the way. A loose or unstable rail at a dangerous fly wheel may increase 
the danger, as Its very presence invites carelessness, and the employee leans 
against it with fatal results. The guarding of heavy lateral belts with 
boards, I believe, increases the danger, as they surely have not the strength to 
resist the break and whip of a large belt, and they only fill the air with missiles 
that would be as dangerous as the end of the belt. Strong, hard wood plank, well- 
braced, might protect employees under a large belt, in the event of a break. Home- 
made safeguards can be applied to many pieces of machinery, and if you can show 
a manufacturer how to make and apply a safeguard himself, he is interested, 
because he saves money and trouble and can show his friends and employees what 
an ingenious man he is, and the inspector gets what he wants. 

Many employees think that when a guard is ordered placed upon a machine 
they are operating, that it is a reflection upon their competency, and the guard is 
likely to be removed as frequently as possible; but give them to understand that 
in case of accident they would be responsible, and they soon stop that practise. 
Female employees, especially in laundries, are, in my district, the worst in this 
respect; and I recently suggested the discharge of one girl who had removed the 
guard in front of an old style mangle. Her discharge probably saved her from 
serious injury as I consider no machine operated by females more dangerous than 
the old-style mangle. The manufacturer is glad to see you, and anxious to have 
you inspect his plant, and why ? Because, as he will say, "he wants to be safe and 
not get Into any trouble." Which means that he wants to transfer the responsibility 
from himself to the inspector and the Factory Department. He has a right to 
look at the question this way, because he considers the representative of the Fac- 
tory Department in the light of an expert In the examination of machinery. The 
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responsibility of accident must rest upon some one, and if the manufacturer is not 
relieved of it, after a compliance with all orders from the Factory Department, he 
does not get the protection he t^xpects, and has a right to expect, under this safety 
law. I have changed my manner of examination of machinery, and where I used 
to looii for probable accidents, I now Im^k for possible ones. An accident report 
many times contains the statement that "the man was careless," and was around a 
machine "where he had no business to be," which is likely true; but if gear, belts, 
etc., are guarded around this machine, it is quite possible that the man would 
not have been hurt. I do not mean to be understood that the measure of safety 
may be made absolute; for, of course, many machines can not be made perfectly 
safe and be operated at ail. But we are the only authority in the State to examine 
and decide upon what may be done to reduce the danger question to the minimum, 
and if we are willing to accept the responsibility after the application of our own 
safeguards, we will lessen the number of accidents materially. Careful and com- 
prehensive work seems to me to be the only safeguard of the Deputy Inspector 
and the Department he represents. 

By Chief Inspector Daniel O'Leary, New York Department. 

EXTENSION OF FACTORY INSPECTION LAWS. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Gatherings such as the one here convened are important, useful, and, in a 
certain sense, necessary. They are important and useful because of their public 
educational eflPects. They are necessary in thai they aflFord an opportunity for 
the exchange of thoughts, views, and opinions between the representatives of the 
bodies by whose consent they are assembled, which, in itself, is very useful and 
material ; for they are instructors teaching new ideas on the subjects, no matter 
what they may be, which are responsible for the formation of the separate bodies 
therein represented. Hence, the subject of factory inspection is responsible for 
the creation of the separate State or territorial factory departments, and we are 
convened here for the purpose of conferring together as the representatives of 
such departments, comparing facts as we 6nd them in comparison with the laws in 
vogue, discussing and reviewing the past and all the experience it has revealed to us 
in connection with our work, advancing and advising new departures in the manner 
and methods in which we should pursue our labor as inspectors in the future. I 
feel that our International Convention is a source of much good to every depart- 
ment of factory inspection at present organized. I feel that it can be made the 
source of greater good, if we are wise and judicious in employing the opportunities 
to educate the public mind in the necessity and beneficence of factory inspection, 
which are presented to us at each of these annual gatherings. It is not necessary 
for me to elucidate to you the importance of factory inspection. It is not necessary 
for me to repeat before you the great benefits reaped by both the man who toils, 
and the woman who toils, as well as to the man who employs these toilers. It Is 
not necessary for me to point out what factory inspection has done and is doing to 
educate the coming citizens of our great nation. As inspectors, with the experience 
of your every day's labor before you, telling you what to do, and, from the past, 
knowing so well what you have done, and how well you have performed the tasks 
assigned to you by law,— you do not need to listen to any such recital from me. 
We experience a feeling of pleasure in any advancement reported or any greater 
advantages gained by any department. It is our wish to see factory inspection 
grow and broaden in the localities or country where it has already taken root. We 
wish to see it expand, going into localities and countries where it is still a stranger, 
— but to see the fulfilment of these wishes, we all know and understand full well 
that education and public enlightenment on the subject must precede any action 
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of the law-making power. We well know that the blindness which human selfish- 
ness creates will be potent in combating every attempt at advancement; therefore, 
I feel that we should do all possible to create departments in the States or other 
localities which as yet have not taken any steps looking to the organization of a 
factory inspection department. I call your attention to this subject, for the 
evidence is not wanting at the present time; to prove that the suggestion is a timely 
one. I feel that if there was ever a time when the existing departments should 
exercise great care and good sound judgment in prosecuting the tasks laid out for 
them by law, that time is now open and before them. Again, a spirit of fair play 
should prompt us to do all in our power to. equalize manufacturing conditions 
throughout the country, so far as restrictive laws are concerned, to the end that 
our respective States should suffer no set-back in its industrial operations or 
pursuits. While many persons may look upon the laws of factory inspection from 
a purely sentimental or philanthropic standpoint, we, who are called upon to treat 
the subject in a practical way, must view them in the light of the stern facts 
created for us by the legal requirements laid down for our guidance, and from our 
position and experience, we know that there is no sentiment, but, facts, hard and 
real, in forcing an employer to restrict the working hours of employees to a given 
number per day or per week; we know that there can be no sentiment in forcing 
an employer not to employ, or, to discharge from employment, children below a 
certain age, or to provide those necessary accommodations required for the com- 
fort, health, and convenience of the persons brought into their employ; to erect 
guards and safety appliances about machinery; to build fire-escapes, to provide 
good ventilation; to stop overcrowding in workrooms, and to bring about the 
hundred and one other necessary, healthful, and humane requirements which 
the law demands and says shall be done, in order that every citizen who is obliged 
to sell his skill, strength, and other requirements of which he may be possessed to 
another, may notr on account of his dependent and unequal position, be imposed 
upon by the stronger on account of that fact. 

It is a reproach to our boasted civilization, that such laws are necessary at all, 
but, while human greed or other cause operates as an incentive to one man to do an 
act of injustice to, or to treat with unfairness, another man who may be dependent 
on him for employment, such acts will appeal to human sympathy for relief, and 
such laws will be enacted and enforced as tliey should be against those, who, by 
their conduct and treatment of their fellows, are resiKjnsible for their enaction. 
There are none here but who have heard the rumblings which issued from the 
manufacturers' association which met last year in New York. City. There is not an 
inspector here but who knows and understands the feeling which pervades these 
complaints. There are perhaps few here who have not, while prosecuting their 
labors, listened to the complaints of manufacturers, made in a quiet way, against 
the inequalities which these laws forced them into in seeking a market for their 
products ; there is not a person here but who understands that these quiet com- 
plaints to which they have listened, clearly denote that the mind of the manufac- 
turer and employer, through the medium of association, is being centered on the 
subject of the repeal, or, at least, the modification of the present restrictive laws 
relating to factory inspection. Asa result of only one meeting of the association 
the first open assault was made on the factory inspection laws in this State, and I 
believe In this building. Because of the failure of this first attempt is no reason to 
expect that the idea which prompted the act will be abandoned. These laws were 
created by public sentiment; they are sustained by the same force ; this is a fact 
of which we, as inspectors, should not lose sight. Whether or not the attempt to 
repeal or modify the laws is abandoned, should make no difference to us ; we should 
see to it that no act of ours should be a contributory cause to such an end. Tf we 
view the situation from a business and unbiased standpoint, as we should view it, 
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we will be forced to admit that there is much force in the arguments advanced by 
the manufacturers doing business in the Eastern States. But, you will ask, What 
can we, as an association, do to aid in changing these conditions one vxiy or the other 1 

I answer. Much, very much! 

If my advice would be followed in shaping the future work of the as- 
sociation, and the designation of the future places where its sessions would be 
held, I would say to you never to hold another convention in any State where a 
department is in existence, but, to hold the annual meetings in prominent cities, 
situated in those States where no ^uch department has been organized, and in which 
there are any number of industries which form a competing factor that is felt in the 
markets where their products are set down beside those from States wherein such 
departments exist and the laws are enforced. I would say to you to come to these 
annual sessions of the association fortified and prepared to show to the people the 
necessity of, and benefits to be derived from, the enaction of such laws. I would 
say to you to come with facts, figures, and statistics, which are in abundance, to 
prove your case to the satisfaction of the reading, thinking, and intelligent public 
of those States ; I would say to you to re-enforce the work of the convention by 
such conduct in handling the laws already in operation so as to make the manufac- 
turers and employers in your own State feel that they are not the real criminals 
which some would paint them. I would say to you, to direct the law against the 
abuses which are responsible for such legislation ; not to be technical, but, broad, 
fair, and strictly impartial in applying its provisions ; give to the small and 
struggling employer the same consideration which you would accord to the strong 
and influential manufacturer. I would say to you to be firm in the discharge of your 
duties, yet courteous and painstaking ; show the employer, by intelligent reasoning, 
why you make certain demands on him ; show him where it is to his advantage to 
comply with your demands. But,— to the man who sets the law at defiance,— show 
him no more consideration than he is willing to show for the provisions of the law 
which you are directed and empowered to enforce; and, it should make no differ- 
ence whether such man be poor and ignorant, or whether he is rich and ignorant of 
the law, the duty of forcing him properly to respect its provisions, should not be 
unnecessarily delayed. 

This would be my answer to your question, and, I submit, Mr. President, that if 
this advice were followed, it would terminate in but one result,— success for the 
departments and satisfaction for those interests which are affected by the laws of 
factory inspection. 

BOILER INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION OF ENGINES. 

By Thomas Hawley, State Inspector of Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts statutes for the inspection of boilers and the examination of 
engineers and firemen operating them, have now been in force for three years, a 
sufficient time in which to show whether they will prove a benefit or not. Previous 
to their enactment in 1895 there had been a State inspection for two years, but the 
law under which the inspections were conducted gave the inspector no power to 
enforce his recommendations, nor even to inspect boilers if the owners thereof 
objected to such inspection. The writer was detailed for that work, and it is inter- 
esting to note that it was a rare thing to be refused an opportunity to inspect, and 
very seldom were the orders of changes that were deemed necessary, refused to be 
complied with by the owners of the boilers. During this period a large number of 
boilers were found to be sadly In need of some intelligent oversight, the majority 
having never been Inspected. When repairs were deemed necessary or the boilers 
deemed unfit for use and so reported to the owners, in many cases satisfaction 
was expressed that the boilers had been inspected, and in other cases the owners 
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feared to operate them after their condition had been disclosed in writing. The 
net result was satisfactory ; for no difSculty was noted in procuring safe boilers 
where previously there had been dangerous ones. Such work, however, was not 
satisfactory because it could not be systematic, and with the provision for additional 
inspectors, a working law was enacted, making it compulsory to inspect such 
boilers as were not the subject of regular Inspections. This was In 1885. 

There are now engaged in this work in the State of Massachusetts ten inspec- 
tors, four additional inspectors having been authorized by the last legislature. To 
do work efficiently the State is divided into districts, and each inspector is assigned 
to a certain district, for the inspection of the boilers, of which district he is> held 
accountable. He lays out his work in his own way to the accomplishment of the 
most work, making a weekly report to the chief of the number and location of all 
boilers inspected, the character of the inspection, whether internal or external, 
and a tabulated statement of the defects found in the boilers, how many of them 
were dangerous and how many not dangerous, also reporting upon any that were 
deemed unfit for further use. Thus every week a record of the work done in each 
district reaches the Chief and the tabulation of defects found in the boilers in- 
spected becomes an easy matter. In addition to this, the inspector sends to the 
Chief for filing at the central office a report of each boiler inspected and a copy of 
the order issued to repair the boilers deemed necessary to be repaired. Thus at 
the end of each week there is on file a tabulated statement of all defects found in 
every boiler inspected and a copy of all orders that have been issued concerning 
them- These reports and orders are bound at the end of the year and indexed, and. 
forming a permanent record of the work done by this department and a record of 
every boiler, are accessible to the public at any time. The department has no 
authority over boilers regularly inspected by boiler inspection companies nor over 
locomotive nor agricultural boilers. The record, therefore, is only of the remaining 
boilers. 

The importance of legislation of this kind is a matter that has been gone into 
before in papers, read before this association by Chief Wade and by myself, and 
the reasons for the enactment of boiler inspection laws are still as true to-day as 
they were then, and it is not necessary at this time to repeat them. Three years* 
trial of this law has shown it to be a wise enactment, and the discovery of many 
defects in boilers show its need, not only as relates to the first inspection, but in 
keeping track of. and preventing, the development into dangerous defects of the 
incipient defects that might quickly become disastrous under proper conditions. 
The work that has previously been referred to in papers to this association has 
been in mercantile establishments and factories. There is another class of boiler 
that has received considerable attention from the department; namely, those in 
school houses and public buildings. While a very large number of firms and manu- 
facturers have sadly neglected their boilers and allowed them to go without inspec- 
tion, those who control the steam plants of large heating plants seem to have been 
more guilty in this respect- Very few school boilers have been found upon which 
it was not necessary to order extensive changes to make them safe to be run. In 
some cities many of the boilers have been punctured with a blow from the light ham- 
mer each inspector uses. It has been the policy of the department to have the 
changes made and the boilers replaced or made safe without letting the facts be pub- 
licly known because of the possible alarming of parents, and very many boilers have 
thus been repaired without the pupils* or parents' knowing or suspecting that they 
had been near a dangerous boiler. The reason for this neglect seems difficult to 
understand. It may arise from the fact that in very many places the condition of 
the boilers is cared for by the public buildings department or committee of the 
city or town and the boilers operated and under the care during the year of jani- 
tors appointed by the school committee. Each tries to put as much of the work as 
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possible upon the other, or at least such would seem to be the case. I have found 
boilers in schools full of mud and deposits up to the hand-boles, barrel staves, and 
bricks, tubes nearly filled up with soot, and back connections filled clear to the 
boiler with soot and ashes, hand-hole plates in the boiler rusted solid so they had 
to be broken off, showing the boilers had neither been opened for inspection nor 
cleaned for years. The Janitors claim it is the work of the building department t 
and that department claims that if they give the school committee a good boiler 
and that committee provides the man to run it, that man should see it was run prop- 
erly, and properly cared for and cleaned. Between the two, however ,the boiler is 
not long in getting into dangerous shape; and it has been necessary to condemn 
school boilers entirely in some cases only after a few years* use. I have further 
found this condition to continue even after the inspector's first inspection, when the 
boiler comes to be again inspected, and it is the rule almost rather than the exception, 
tofind schoolhouse boilers in a dirty uncared-for condition, that shortens their lives, 
develops many defects, and in a filthy condition unfit for a proper inspection. The 
matter in fact, it seems to me has been complicated in one way, by the inspector 
making a third person upon whom the others rely, and they will now get only such 
attention as the inspector can give in his annual visit. It appears that there is 
claimed to be objections to having the boilers operated by persons not in the em- 
ploy of the building department, it being claimed that all employees in schools 
should be controlled by the school committee. Of the merits of that contention I 
know nothing, but it does seem as though the two together could arrange that the 
boiler should have proper care and attention, or such an important and dangerous 
part of the school equipment as the boiler is should be under the responsibility of 
the school committee. Prior to the enactment of this law, boilers have exploded 
in schools in this State with disastrous results and in spite of the poor care they 
usually obtain, the regular Inspection now made does provide a material safeguard. 
In other instances, too, heating boilers are found much neglected. The claim is 
made that they are run at such low pressure that they can not explode. Yet I have 
pieces and sections of these boilers in my possession that have exploded and very 
recently, and with disastrous results. Many of these sectional boilers are of cast 
iron, and are bad in design, cheap in material, and improperly set up and inade- 
quately fitted with safety appliances. They have been found with devices that 
bore the name of "safety-valve," but were safety valves in name only. This most 
important fitting on a boiler is very frequently found altogether inadequate in size 
and in unfit condition. I have within a month taken safety-valves from school 
boilers which were stuck so solid they could not be moved with a hammer, and had 
become so by neglect since the previous inspection. While the inspector is very 
careful in the inspection of the safety-valve, and always requires one in good con- 
dition and of ample size, deeming it the most important fitting, yet it is curious to 
note that the Massachusetts laws have never required one to be placed upon a 
boiler. There is a statute requiring a safety-plug to give warning in case of low 
water, but the time has long gone by when low water was deemed to cause a 
boiler explosion. The writer has investigated all the explosions in this vicinity 
within the last ten years, and has yet to find a single case where the boiler was 
exploded from lack of water or from putting water into a hot boiler. Nor have I 
ever heard of but one authentic case where It has been done, and that was an 
experiment for that purpose and then only after the boiler had been weakened by 
very many attempts to explode it, by pum ping cold water into it when red hot, all of 
which had been failures. Very many have tried to do this experimentally, but the 
records have invariably shown failure. The reasons why this popular theory of 
the cause of explosions is not true can hardly be discussed here, but the only 
enactment in Massachusetts concerning fittings on boilers is for the purpose of 
preventing low water. The present boiler law, while not defining the fittings 
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necessary, gives the inspector the power to order such fittings as he deems neces- 
sary to safety. A much better way perhaps would be to have the statute spe- 
cifically determine the size of safety-valve for the boiler and pressure. This is done 
in the Philadelphia boiler inspection ordinance, which prescribes the size of safety 
valve for each boiler, and varying its size, (as it should do), according to pressure 
carried. This most excellent ordinance provides for larger safety-valves as the 
pressure becomes lighter, which is as it should be, whereas in most practise in my 
inspections in Massachusetts (and it is the experience of the other inspectors as 
well), the safety-valves have been smaller for the low pressure, and invariably have 
to be increased in size. The Philadelphia law also prescribes in detail the method 
of inspection, the sizes of pipes, connections, position of water column, the deter- 
mination of the proper pressure to carry, and other matters, making it easier for 
the inspector and a uniformity among all their inspectors as to the work. The 
Massachusetts law seeks to accomplish this end by giving the inspector the power 
to determine these matters for himself. 

It is pleasing to note that it has been necessary to make but one prosecution of 
the thousands of boilers inspected and orders changed, and in this case the law was 
upheld. In cases where the owners have objected to changes as an unnecessary 
expense, each inspector has shown by a personal interview the importance of the 
orders and the dangers that might result from not complying, when usually a 
cheerful compliance has been obtained. 

The law for the licensing of engineers and firemen has presented many perplex- 
ing problems, and while it has accomplished a great amount of good to the public 
and to those who operate boilers, yet the problem can not yet be said to be satis- 
factorily settled. The difficulty seems to come in properly examining men to 
determine their qualifications. Men differ in their ability to display their quali- 
fications in an examination, and often the most diffident are the coolest in an 
emergency, and the most practical have difficulty in explaining what they know 
about their business; while on the other hand, we have found many who could tell a 
great deal more than they could actually accomplish. This matter we have 
attempted to solve by providing the actual apparatus for examination. A steam 
plant complete in all its details is set up in the examination room with the various 
types of engines, pumps, etc. The applicant is asked practically to explain with 
the actual apparatus, and is set to work overhauling the engines and pumps and 
boiler fittings, and putting them in condition for operation. Yet even this method, 
which so far has been the most satisfactory in results, is not entirely satisfactory. 
The Massachusetts law provides for grading engineers according to their com- 
petency. How to draw the line between the diflFerent grades is a perplexing 
problem. To determine how to grade properly and fairly to the applicant and yet 
see that a person is not given a license and what amounts to a recommendation of 
competency backed up by the seal of the State, unless he is actually worthy of it. 
If he is competent for a higher license than he has been able to show, then the license 
acts unfairly to him, and to his material disadvantage, and is not right, whereas 
if he gets a grade of license he is not competent for, then it is unfair to the person 
who employs him, trusting to the license as evidence of competency. I am hopeful 
that with the practical apparatus we now have provided, that this matter will st^ttle 
itself. While not reaching, therefore, any definite conclusion upon this matter, 
which is one into which human nature with all its frailties and peculiarities enters, 
it would seem that the New York law, which limits a license to a particular plant, 
for which the applicant is examined after he is engaged, that such a method would 
be easier for the inspector and generally fairer, the only objection being that com- 
petent men would feel it a hardship to have to get a license every time they 
change ; but such men would soon become known to the examiners and as a matter 
of fact such men seldom change about. While there must always be some dlscon- 
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tent among disappointed applicants for a license, the law as a whole has operated 
satisfactorily to those whom it affects, and it certainly has resulted in obtaining 
more competent men In charge of steam plants. As showing the extent of this 
branch of the department's work, it may be Interesting to note that during the past 
three years the inspectors have examined over 30,000 engineers and firemen in this 
State, at .the same time inspecting many thousand boilers. 

LETTER FROM R. BARBER. 

The Secretary read the following letter, which was kindly received by 
the convention :. — 

TOBONTO, Sept. 4, 1898. 
Mt Dear Mb. Wade.— I expected to be on the road to Boston at this time, but 
the continued extreme heat -has quite upset me, and I do not feel well enough to 
leave home. If I am better to-morrow, I will start at night,— better late than never. 
If I don't get there, my thoughts will be with you ; for I did look forward to having 
a nice time at Boston. I hope you will l)av€> a successful meeting and a pleasant 
time ; and if I do not get to the convention, please give my regards to the delegates 
assembled. I remain. Yours truly, 

B' BABBEB. 

The Secretary read the kindly invitation of Mayor Hastings of the City 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., inviting the association to hold its next annual 
convention at that place. Similar invitations from Cincinnati and else- 
where were also read, and properly referred. 

STREET RAILWAY ASSOCIATION'S INVITATION. 

Through Inspector F. M. Campfield, of Ohio, the following invitation 
was received, read, and accepted by the convention : — 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1898. 
To the International Association of Fa4^ory Inspecton^ in session at the House of Repre- 
sentatives : 

Gbnti^emen : The American Street Bail way Association extends to you a 
cordial invitation to visit them at the Paul Bevere Hall, and to inspect the display 
of machinery, all of which is found in Mechanics' building. 

Your badges will be recognized at the entrance. 

Etespectfully yours, 

THE AMEBICAN 8TBEET BAILWAY ASSOC, 

Albion E. Lang, Pres. 

A GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Rienhardt, of Michigan, described the Grand Rapids method of 
protecting set-screws, and asked that this simple guard be investigated 
by the departments of other States. 

Following this a very lively discussion was entered into by various 
members of the Massachusetts and New York delegations upon the "sweat- 
ing system" and laws regulating the same. The talk became very lively 
and interesting upon this' topic. 

Mr. Griffin, of Massachusetts, devoted considerable time in discussing 
the license system, and spoke of the success of the department there in 
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Massachusetts, which led to a lively controversy with the New York dele- 
gation, which was participated in by Mrs. Ellen Nagle, W. G. Neeley, 
and M. J. Flannagan, in which methods and abuses in New York were 
given in an emphatic manner, and won many friends for the tagging system. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, spoke briefly upon a new bill to be introduced 
in his State in the hopes of regulating *' sweating.'' 

A revival of the discussion on *' sweating" was again encouraged 
through lively remarks pro and con by Chiefs Campbell, of Pennsylvania, 
and O'Leary, of New York, in which Mrs. M. R. Almy, of New York, went 
into details, and spoke of the evils of tenement-house work. 

Mr. Plunkett, of Massachusetts, favored laws and restrictions that 
would lead to the manufacturing of garments under healthful conditions. 

Mr. Hughes, of Pennsylvania, believed in confiscation of goods that 
did not meet the requirements of the law. 

Mr. Baker, of Pennsylvania, also favored rigid legislation in this 
matter. 

The Secretary here announced the arrival of Mrs. Helen Jenks, of 
Khode Island. 

Chief O'Leary then called a meeting of Committee on Resolutions, 
after which the convention adjourned, and the delegates participated in 
a grand excursion to Nantucket. 

The closing day's session was called to order promptly at 9 : 10, Presi- 
dent Wade in the chair, and all officers present. 

Mr. Mullen, of Massachusetts, paid a very high compliment to Inspec- 
tor Putman upon his paper describing means and devices for guarding 
shoe machinery. 

Mr. Mc Abee, of Indiana, asked for an exchange of reports of all States. 

Mr. Baker, of Pennsylvania, spoke wisely on the dissimilarity of our 
inspection laws throughout the country and their manner of investigation, 
and argued in favor of a better understanding and more uniformity of 
laws and action. 

A further discussion of factory inspection, guarding machinery, etc., 
was entered into by Messrs. Putman and Buxton, of Massachusetts, which 
proved very interesting and instructive, especially with relation to means 
and manner of getting rid of dust in quartz mills and stone quarries. 

VARIOUS RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

The following resolutions were then read to the convention and were 
adopted as presented : — 

EXTENDING LAWS. 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1S98. 
Becognizing the fact that factory legislation has been a benefit to the wage, 
worker and manufacturer in the various States and Provinces, where such laws 
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have been enacted, and believing that sucli laws, if passed by the various legisla- 
tures of the different States and Provinces not having same at present, would be a 
benefit not only to the employees but to the employer as well ; therefore, be it — 

Resolved, That the incoming president, vice-presidents, and secretary be instruc- 
ted to use all honorable means to have such laws prepared, placed before and passed 
by the various legislatures of the different States and Provinces not so represented, 
"8(x tint the b(»Afix:ial laws under which the members of this association work may 
be extended over our entire country. 

James A. Abmstbono, 
WArben S. 6uxton, 
John R. Emslby, 
Jambs Knight, 

WM. I. HCGHES, 

Com. on Reaolutions. 
UNIFORMITY OF LAWS. 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1896. 

Uniformity of law in the various States and Provinces as to the age limits of 
children, number of hours of labor, etc., being acknowledged by most of the dele- 
gates to be the most beneficial both to the employee and employer; be it — 

Besolvedj That the incoming ofScers of this association, and chiefs of departments 
of various States and Provinces, be requested to use all honorable means to have 
such a state of affairs become law in the various States and Provinces, to the end 
that all workers and manufacturers be put on a more equitable basis, thus avoiding 
the present disadvantages under which they work. 

W. S. Mullen, 
John B. Emsley, 
John W. Bath, 
James Knight, Jr. 

Approved by committee — 

Daniel O'Leaby, 
James A. Abmstbono, 
Warben S. Buxton, 

Com. on BeaoVutions. 
IMMIGRATION LAWS. 

By Chief James Campbell, of Pennsylvania. 

Whebbas, The factory Inspectors of the various States, have learned from the 
results of their labors, that the inefficiency of our immigration laws are responsible 
for the surprising increase of a very undesirable class of people in our factories and 
workshops, forming a menace to the health of our citizens, the rights of our labor- 
ing men and women, and the welfare of society at large; therefore, be it— 

Resolvedf That the International Association of Factory Inspectors, in covention 

assembled, request that the chiefs of the department of factory inspection of the 

various States, recommend in their next annual report to the Governor of their 

respective States, that he call the attention of the legislative bodies to this existing 

evil, asking them to pass such resolutions as they may deem proper, calling upon 

Congress to enact such laws as will control and restrict the immigration of this 

class of people landing upon our shores. 

Approved by committee. 

Daniel O'Leaby, 

James A. Abmstbono, 

Wabben S. Buxton, 

Com. on ResoliUiona. 
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Resolved^ That we owe, and hereby tender, the sincere thanks of this convention 
to Miss Buby'E. Yost, of PennsylVlinia, for the charming manner in which she has 
enteirtaihed the tnembet'^ of this gathering, at otir hotel' and other points, with her 
matchless vocal'£lndinstrumentd.l performances. 

Daniel O'LieaKy, 

Jajtel a. Armstboko, 

Warren BtfxTOur, 

HenRt Si^HAiNE, of Massachusetts, 

Com. on Re&olutions. 

ON DEATH OF ELISHA H. ROCKWELL. 

Resolved, That by the death of Elisha H. Rockwell, the State of Rhode Island 
has lost one of its foremost and influential citizens, and that this association has 
been deprived of the services of one of its valued and respected members; therefore, 
be it — 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be printed in the proceedings of this 
convention. ~ 

Adoptied. 

TO GOVERNOR WOLCOTT AND MAYOR QUINCY. 

Moved, That the thanks of this convention be and are hereby extended 

to the honorable Legislature of Massachusetts, for granting the use of the 

House of Representatives for the holding of the twelfth annual session of 

the association ; to his excellency the Governor, Roger Wolcott, for his 

kind and courteous welcome and exclamations of advice ; to his honor the 

Mayor of Boston, Josiah Quincy, for his able address and welcome to the 

city, and to the Press for their excellent report of the proceedings. 

Approved. 

Daniel O'Leaby, 

James A. Armsthono. 

Com, on Besolutions. 

TO PRESIDENT WADE AND HIS FORCE. 

Resolved, That we as the guests of the Inspection Department of the State of 
Massachusetts tender to Chief Rufus R. Wade and to the members of his force 
individually and to the inspection committees Who have been so diligent and pains, 
taking in all that has been done, looking to the convenience, coinfort, and pleasure 
of all who have had the honor of attending this convention, an expressioh of our 
sincere thanks for all that they have done to make our visit to Boston so pleasant 
and enjoyable, not alone for the visiting delegates proper, but also to the friends 
who have accompanied us to this the Twelfth Annual Convention of Factory 
Inspectors. 

Approved. D. O'LeAby. 

Jambs A. ABMsrTRONG. 

Com. on ResdliitUms, 
TO VARIOUS CITIZENS. 

From the Committee on Resolutions. 

Resolved, That f6r the many courtesies shown and the acts of kindness which 
have been conferred upon this body, that our sincere thanks are due, and hereby are 
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tendered to the City of Boston and t^e Oity of Lowell, through their respective 
Mayors, the Hons. Josiah Quincy and James W. Bennett ; to the Management of 
the Boston & Main R. B., through Manager Mc Kennon ;to the Manufacturers 
Association of the city of Lowell through Alexander G. Oomnock and Thomas J* 
Smith, Esqs. ; to B. F. Keith, Manager of Keith Theater ; to the Boston Street Ele- 
vated R. R., and the Employees of the State House. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

D. O'Leary. 

James A. Armstrong, 

Warren S. Buxton. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCUSSIONS. 

Chief O'Leary, of New York, upon request, discussed portions of his 
interesting paper that was read the day before, and in a few well-chosen and 
convincing remarks argued in behalf of holding future conventions in such 
States that have no organizations, in the hopes of encouraging such States 
to establish departments of inspection, and take up the good work that is 
being so successfully carried on in most of the principal States of the Union. 

Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, agreed in genera] with the remarks of 
Mr. O'Leary and thought under all the extenuating circumstances it would 
be best for the organization to hold its next annual convention at the City 
of Quebec, where we partially promised we would go. 

Mr. Dyson, of Massachusetts, briefly described the earnest and inter- 
esting first meeting of the Association at Philadelphia, where seven of 
them had banded together for the purpose of making the work more uni- 
form and spreading its influence throughout the country. 

Mr. John R. Emsley, of Pennsylvania, suggested the propriety of 
meeting in various new States at the time their Legislature was in session. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Toronto, thanked the convention and association for 
its kindly inclination to convene its next annual session in Canada, and in 
further remarks expressed his friendliness with the idea of holding future 
conventions thereafter in various States that had not yet established State 
inspection. 

Mr. Bath, of Ohio, moved that the suggestion of Chief O'Leary be 
referred to the incoming officers, which was seconded by Mr. Emsley, of 
Pennsylvania, and upon motion was carried. 

Mr. O'Leary moved that the delegates of the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario name the place and time for holding the next convention, which 
was carried. 

After a conference of the members from the Provinces, it was agreed 
that they should hereafter settle the place of holding the convention 
between the cities of Quebec and Montreal, and their determination to be 
announced through the official source and made public in due time. 

On motion of Inspector Bath, of Ohio, the further discussion of all top- 
ics was dispensed with, and the convention proceeded to the — 
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ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. Dyson, of Massachusetts, moved that the convention take an in- 
formal ballot for president for the coming year, and that the two receiving 
the highest number of votes in the informal ballot should be declared the 
candidates to be thereafter balloted for. This motion prevailed. 

President Wade then appointed Inspectors Bath, of Ohio, and Baker, 
of Pennsylvania, as tellers to collect and count the ballots. 

At this juncture. President Wade in a few well-fitting remarks thanked 
the convention for its many kind favors and consideration, but anuojunced 
most emphatically that he was not a candidate for re-election, and asked as 
a favor that his name should not be presented or balloted for by any one. 
He mentioned his presidential career of eight years, and said that he believed 
that was honor enough for any member ; that he believed that the office 
should be passed around to various deserving members, and hoped that the 
convention would understand that he was sincere. 

THE VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 

on the informal ballot resulted as follows : — 

Campbell, of Pennsylvania, 42 votes ; O'Leary, of New York, 29 ; and a 
few scattering ballots were found credited to Knaub, of Ohio, Ward, of New 
Jersey, and Cox, of Michigan. 

Upon motion of Inspector O'Roarke, of New York, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast the vote of the convention for Chief Campbell of Penn- 
sylvania, as its unanimous choice for President, and the same carried. 

Mr. Anderson, of Missouri, was elected 1st Vice-President. 

Mr. A. J. Harris, of Illinois, was elected 2d Vice-President. 

Mr. James Mitchell, of Montreal, 3d Vice-President. 

Chief Mc Abee, of Indiana, 4th Vice-President. 

Chief J. L. Cox, of Michigan, was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer by a 
unanimous vote of the convention, and Isaac Mullen, of Massachusetts, 
was elected Assistant Secretary. 

At the conclusion of the election of officers, with a few farewell 
remarks by President Wade, the convention adjourned its annual session to 
meet next at the call of the newly elected President Campbell, at a time 
and place to be stated in the future call. Adjourned. 
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SYNOPSIS OF INSPECTION LAWS. 



( Published here for ready reference. ) 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Children under 13 years of age can not be employed in any factory, Limitation of 
workshop, or mercantile establishment. A sworn statement of the age child labor, 
of all minors under 16 years of age must be obtained and kept by 
employers. Children under 14 years of age applying for employment, 
must produce a certificate of school attendance of thirty weeks dur- 
ing the year preceding employment. In cities where manual training 
is conducted, school attendance is required to the age of 15 years. 
No child under 14 years of age shall clean machinery operated by 
mechanical power, and the chief of the department of inspection, 
with the approval of the Governor, may designate what employments 
are injurious to the health of children under 14 years of age and pre- 
vent their employment thereat. No child under 15 years of age, shall 
operate or have charge over any elevator, nor any minor under 18 
years of age shall operate or have charge over any elevator running 
over aoo feet per minute. Children under 15 years are prohibited from 
appearing in any circus or theatrical exhibition. 

Minors under 18 years of age and all women employed in man ufac- Hours of labor 
turing establishments are prohibited from working more than fifty- for women and 
eight hours in one week, and more than ten hours in one day. No children, 
minor under 18 years of age can be employed more than sixty hours 
in one week. Legal day's work for both sexes employed by the State 
is nine hours, whether employed by the State directly or by contract 
for the State. No child under 14 years of age can be employed in any 
establishment before 6 a. m. or later than 7 p. m., nor any minor or 
woman in any manufacturing establishment between the hours of 10 
p. M. and 6 A. M. 

All factories must be kept clean and well ventilated ; and in f ac- Sanitary 
tories employing five or more p-rsons, and in workshops employing inspection. 
five or more children, young persons, or women, inspectors may make 
such changes, and compel the application and use of any mechanical 
means, without incurring unreasonable cost, which in their judgment 
is necessary to secure proper ventilation. Public buildings and school- 
rooms come under the factory laws providing for sanitation and 
ventilation. Sweat-shops are regulated by license laws requiring 
cleanliness in and about the tenement house so used, and a tag uix)n 
all clothing made under the system, guaranteeing that it is free from 
vermin and all infectious or contagious matter. 

Belting, shafting, gearing, and drums in factories must be securely Safeguards. 
guarded. Wherever manufacturing machinery is propelled by steam, 
suitable communication must be provided between each room where 
such machinery is placed and the engine room, in order to control the 
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Protectiou from 
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Inspection of 
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License. 



Accidents. 



Weekly pay 
law. 
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motive power in case of accident. Machinery other than steam engines 
must not be cleaned while running if objected to by an inspector. 
The openings for hoistways, hatchways, well holes, and elevators in 
all buildings must be protected in such a manner as inspectors may 
direct and any elevator deemed dangerous or unsafe by an inspector 
shall be placarded as such, and its use prohibited until made safe. 

Inspectors may order fire escapes, safe stairways inside or outside 
of buildings, and the altering of doors and windows suitable for speedy 
egress in all public buildings, and in all factories, workshops, mer- 
cantile establishments, hotels, tenements, etc., having at any time 
more than ten persons, or any floor above the second, and all such 
floors shall require suitable means for extinguishing fire. 

Six special inspectors are appointed to inspect all uninsured steam 
boilers of a certain capacity and used in connection with stationary 
engines, or for heating public buildings, and to examine engineers and 
firemen as to their competency to have charge over such steam plants. 

Engineer or fireman operating boiler must have license ; license 
must be renewed at the end of three years. License fee, $1. 

Manufacturers and mercantile establishments must reix)rt ''forth- 
with" all accidents resulting in the death of an employee, or which 
prevents his return to work within four days after the occurrence. 

The chief inspector can compel all persons and corporations em- 
ploying twenty-five or more persons to pay employees their wages 
weekly, excepting when the railroad commissioners shall exempt any 
railroad corporation from the provisions of this act, if, in their opinion, 
any of the employees of said corporations wish lesls frequent payment. 

The system of grading work now or at any time hereafter used by 
the manufacturers shall in no way effect the wages of a weaver excet^t 
for imperfections in his own work, and in no case shall the wages of 
those engaged in weaving be affected by fines or otherwise, unless the 
imperfections complained of are first exhibited and pointed out by the 
person or persons whose wages are to be affected, and no fine shall 
be imposed upon any person for imperfect weaving, unless the pro- 
visions of this act are first complied with and the amount of the fines 
agreed upon by both parties. 



NEW YORK. 



Limitation of 
Child labor. 



Hours of labor. 



No child under 14 years of ag6 can be employed in any factory or 
workshop, and all minors between 14 and 16 years of age are required 
to produce a health ward certificate as to age, etc., before obtaining 
employment, and a record of the names, etc., of same is kept in the 
office. Children between the ages 14 and 16 years are required to be 
able to read and write simple sentences in the English language* 
otherwise they can be employed only during vacation times of the 
public schools. No minor under 15 y^ars of age shall have charge 
over or operate an elevator, and no minor under 18 years shall have 
charge over or operate an elevator running at a speed of more than 
aoo feet per minute, nor shall he be allowed to clean machinery while 
in motion, and any person is forbidden to remove guards from machin- 
ery unless for immediate repairs. 

No minor under 18 years nor woman under 21 years of age is 
allowed to work more than ten hours in any one day, unless for the 
purpose of making a shorter work day on Saturday, and minors shall 
not work more than sixty hours in one week, and no minor under 16 
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years of age and no woman under 31 years of age can commence 
working any day before a. m. nor be employed after 9 p. m. 

In all factories and workshops between the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 Sanitary 
p. M. 250 cubic feet of air space is required for each employee, and inspection. 
400 cubic feet from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., but Inspectors may. grant less 
air space where rooms are lighted at night-time by electricity. All 
work rooms are required to be kept in clean condition, and exhaust 
fans and other means of ventilation may be required In work-rooms 
in order to carry away dust or other Impurities. In all establishments 
separate closets must be provided for the sexes— with suitable wash 
and dress rooms for females. Booms> ceilings, and walls must be white- 
washed or painted by the direction of the inspectors. Sweatshops 
are controlled by license laws requiring cleanliness and thorough dis- 
infection of premises, and restricting the work done in each tenement 
workshop to the members of the family dwelling therein. A tag is to 
be placed upon all sweater-made clothing, etc., manufactured in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the act or made under unclean or unhealthy 
•conditions. The sanitary regulation of bakeries is provided for by 
special enactment. Six.(Q) inspectors are appointed to carry out 
requirements of the law. 

Elevator openings, hoisting-shafts, and well holes must be enclosed Safeguards. 
with railing or casing, and be provided with properly adjusted trap 
or automatic doors and gates. Cables, gearing, ishafting and. other 
machinery or apparatus must be guarded and kept in safe condition. 
Hand-rails must be provided on all stairways, and stairs screened 
where females are employed, and when deemed necessary, stairs 
must be covered with rubber -covers. 

Buildings of three or more stories with employees on or above the Protection from 
third story, mu»t be provided with suitable fl re-escapes, easy of ac- fire and other 
cess, and free from draft, from any hoistway, stairs or other floor disaster. 
•openings. Doors must open outwardly and be kept unfastened during 
work hours. 

Every case of accident or injury to any employee must be reported Accidents, 
with full details within forty-eight hours after its occurrence. 

Every corix)ratlon, excepting steam surface railway corporations; Weekly pay law. 
is required to make weekly payment of wages to employees. 

Inspection of mines is placed under the factory inspection depart- Mines. 
ment in New York. 

NEW JERHEY. 

Boys under 12 years of age and girls under 14 years of age are pro- Limitation of 
faibited from working in any manufacturing establishment. Children child labor, 
between the age of 12 and 15 years must produce school certificate 
of school attendance for twelve weeks during the year immediately 
preceding date of employment. No minor under the age of 16 years 
shall be employed at work dangerous to health without certificate 
from physician, and no'minor shall clean machinery in motion or be 
employed between its traversing parts. 

The hours of labor for minors of both sexes Is limited to fifty-five Hours of labor, 
per week. 

Inspectors have power to regulate heating, lighting, and other sani- Sanitary 
tary conditions. They can prohibit the overcrowding of factories and inspection, 
workshops, and to produce proper ventilation in factories where dust 
is created they can have suitable mechanical means applied, and in 
all establishments where women are employed suitable and separate 
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closets for the sexes must be provided, with wash- and dress-rooms 
for females. Factories where dusty work is performed and wherein 
women and children are employed shall be whitewashed or painted 
once In twelve months. Bakeries must bo thoroughly ventilated and 
be provided with proper plumbing connections, and must have no 
connection within or without the room with any water closet, earth 
closet, ash pit or other nuisance. Employees must have sleeping 
quarters separate from bake-rooms. 

Belting, shafting, gearing, drums, and other machinery of a 
dangerous character, and all vats, pans, and other structures con- 
taining molten metal or hot liquid must be suitably protected. All 
floor openings for hatchways, hoistways, well holes, and elevators 
must be provided with automatic or trap-dooors and otherwise be 
guarded with a railing three feet high. Stairs in use by females must 
be screened, and no female must be allowed to clean machinery in 
operation or to work between its traversing parts. 

Explosives or inflammable matter must not be placed or used in 
such manner as to obstruct egress or to endanger life in case of fire. 
Upon all buildings for manufacturing purposes two or three stories 
in height, where thirty or more persons are employed above the first 
floor, one or more fire-escapes may be ordered by the inspectors, and 
suitable means for extinguishing fire be provided for each floor. 

Accidents resulting in death must be reported within twenty- 
four hours after, and those which prevent the return to work of 
the injured person within two weeks must be reported to an inspector 
within twenty-four hours after the expiration of said two weeks. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Children under 13 years of age can not be employed lu any manu- 
facturing or mercantile establishment. Sworn statement is required 
of child's age from parents or guardians, and wall record in each 
room where children are employed, and office register must be kept 
of all minors under 16 years of age. No boy under 14 years is allowed 
to run an elevator, and no minor under 16 years to clean machinery 
while in motion. 

Minors must not be employed in any one day longer than twelve 
hours nor in any one week more than sixty hours. 

Heating, lighting, ventilation, and other sanitary conditions come 
under the regulation of inspectors. Suitable and separate water- 
closets and wash- and dress-rooms must be provided for females; they 
must not adjoin closets for males, and shall be kept clean, properly 
screened and ventilated. Special enactment regulates the sweat- 
shop system. A copy of the law will be found on another page of 
the proceedings. 

All floor openings for elevators must be properly guarded and 
provided with automatic traps or doors. Belting, shafting, gearing, 
drums, and other dangerous machinery must be sufficiently guarded,, 
and all vats, pans, and structures containing molten metal or hot 
liquid must be surrounded with proper safeguards. Shifting belts 
and pulleys must be provided with shifters. 

Inspectors can order all buildings more than two stories high pro- 
vided with one or more fire-escapes, after a certain model designated 
by statute, and with life-ropes and chains, as any such building may 
require. 
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All accidoDts causing death or serious injury to any person must Accidents, 
be reported within twenty-four hours after their occurrence. 

The statute provides that wagesto all employees shall be paid twice Semi-monthly 
each month— upon demand of employees— and failure to comply here- pay law. 
with may, upon complaint of any citizen, be prosecuted by the fac- 
tory inspector.* 

OHIO. 

The age at which children may be employed 'in manufacturing Limitation of 
establishments is 14 years, with the provisions that children more than child labor. 
12 years of age may be employed at non-dangerous employment dur- 
ing the time they are not required by law to attend school. The school 
law requires that all children under 14 years of age and over 8 years 
must attend school during the school term. This law is not enforced 
by factory inspectors, but by truant officers, one or more, in all school 
districts. Office record must be kept by employers of all minors under 
18 years of age, giving name, date, and place of birth, with residence 
of parents or guardians. No minor under 16 years of age shall work 
at any employment whereby his life or limb is endangered, or his 
health is likely to be impaired, or his morals may be depraved. 

No minor under the age of 18 years shall be employed in any manu- Hours of labor 
facturing establishment more than ten hours in one day, nor more for minors. 
than sixty hours in one week. Notices containing the law must be 
posted by manufacturers in a conspicuous place in every room where 
minors are employed, the chief inspector of factories to furnish such 
notices.' 

Heating, lighting, ventilation, and other sanitary requirements in Sanitary 
factories, workshops, and mercantile establishments, are under the inspection, 
inspector's supervision, and to secure such he may cut through walls, 
floors, roofs, and ceilings, or make changes in sewerages and plumb- 
ing, and require proper closet arrangements, and may demand separ- 
ate closets for the sexes, with toilet and dressing rooms for females 
on the floors on which they work, and seats for females to be used by 
them when not actively engaged. Special bakeshop and sweatshop 
laws. 

Inspectors must order guards for belting, shafting, gearing, eleva- Safeguards 
tors, and other machinery ; also for vats, pans, and other structures 
filled with molten metal or hot liquid ; also efficient safety gates for 
elevator openings, guarding of hatchways, and hoisting apparatus in 
floors or outside of buildings ; the repair of all elevators and all gear- 
ing, and of defective walls, roofs, ceilings, stairways, and doors, and 
all other improvements necessary to secure the safety of employees. 
Blowers may be required where dust-creating machinery is used. 

Inspectors have power to examine all buildings as to their safety, Protection from 
and to order all necessary alterations to obtain the same ; also to fires, etc. 
provide for stairways and fire-escapes and other efficient means of 
egress, and hand-rails on all stairways, and may require in all halls 
and other buildings for public assemblage means of extinguishing fire 
on all floors above the first, and that all doors in such buildings shall 
open outward. 

Employers must report all accidents upon blanks furnished by in- Accidents. » 
spectors; those resulting in death within seven days after, and those 

♦Note.— While the factory laws of Pennsylvania embrace manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, laundering, and renovating establishments, any such place employing less 
than five persons does not come within the meaning of the act. 
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in bodily injury, necessitating^ si^ days' consecutive loss of time, 
within thirty days after. - 

Stated wages, beforehand agreed upon between employer and 
employee, must be paid to all minors, and the retention of such by fines 
or upon any other pretext is absolutely prohibited. No (change of 
wages must occur without a written notice being given to each minor 
affected twenty -four hours before such change shall take place. 

ILLINOIS. 

Children undei* 14 years of age can not be employed in any factory 
or workshop, and minors must produce sworn statements as to age. 
Office register of minors must be kept by employers and a record of 
names and ages of minors posted in rooms where they are employed. 
Physician's certificate as to the physical ability of any minor to per- 
form certain labor may be demanded by inspectors. 

Inspectors have access to every place where articles of clothing 
are manufactured for sale; with power to condemn and order 
destroyed garments found infectious or infested with vermin, and to 
prohibit the employment in any dwelling rooms of any person not 
member of the family living therein. 

MICHIGAN. 

Children under 14 years of age can not be employed in any factory 
or workshop. Sworn statement as to the age of minors under 16 years 
must be furnished to employers, who must keep office register of such 
and post a record thereof on the walls of workrooms. Female minors 
under 21 and male minors under 18 years of age must not be allowed 
to clean machinery while in motion. 

Males under 18 years and females under 21 years of age, can not 
work more than ten hours in one day,. unless to make a shorter work- 
day on Saturday, and not more than sixty hours in one week. 

Means must be provided to carry dust, from all dust-creating 
machinery ; separate closets must be provided for each sex, and wash- 
and dress-rooms for all females, and such closets and dress, rooms 
must be kept in clean condition.. 

Elevators, hoisting shafts, or well holes, must be secured, and 
equipped with trap or automatic doors, and all gearing, shafting, and 
other apparatus kept in safe condition. Hand-rails must be provided 
on stairways, and stairs screened, and when necessary, stair steps 
must be provided with rubber covers. 

Factory buildings of three or more stories must be provided with 
fire-escapes, easy of access and free from draft of hoistway or stair- 
way. Doors must be properly hung and open outwardly, and not 
fastened during working hours.''' 

CONNECTICUT. 

No person under the age of 16 years can have the care, custody, 
operation, or management of any elevator. 

Factory buildings must be kept clean and sufficiently ventilated. 
The inspector may order mechanical appliances to carry dust genera- 



♦NOTE. — All places where goods, wares, or products are manufactured, repaired, 
cleaned, or stored in cities, and all such places outside of cities employing five or 
more persons, come within the provisions of the factory law. 
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ted by machinery out of workrooms. Suitable water closets must be 
provided in shops and factories employing five or more persons, and 
seats in'all establishments for female employees. 

Belting, shafting, gearing, drums, and other machinery must be Safeguards, 
guarded when deemed necessary by the Inspector. Machinery, except- 
ing steam engines, must hot be cleaned while in motion. Elevator 
and floor openings, generally, Inust be guarded with safety gates, 
hatch covers, and other devices, as the inspector shall direct, and 
elevator cars must be furnished with proper safety attachments. 

Every story above the first of every schoolhouse, orphan asylum. Protection from 
Insane asylum, reformatory, opera-house, hall, boarding-house with fire. 
twelve inmates, and tenement house with five families, must be pro- 
vided with more than one way of egreiss, inside or outside, and every 
such building, and in addition thereto, every factory and workshop 
employing twenty or more persons above first floor, more than two 
stories in height, shall be provided with one or more fire-escapes. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

No child under 12 yJBars of age can be employed in any manufac- Limitation of 
turing or mercantile establishment. Employers must keep ofilce regis- child labor. 
ter of all minors under 16 years of age. Minors under 16 are not al- 
lowed to clean machinery while in motion. 

Hours of labor for women and minors are limited by law to sixty Hours of labor. 
hours per week, but this is not included In factory act. 

Separate closets for sexes are required, and wash and dressing Sanitary 
rooms for females; to be located to meet the demands of health and inspection, 
propriety. 

Belting, shafting, gearing, drums, and other dangerous machinery. Safeguards, 
and all vats, pans, and other structures filled with molten metal or 
bot liquid, must be properly and securely guarded, and all hoisting 
shafts, and well holes be properly secured, and elevators be provided 
with traps, automatic doors, or railings. 

Inspectors are empowered to provide and direct improvements in Protection 
means of egress in case of fire. from fire. 

Fatal accidents must be reported within forty-eight hours, and all Accidents, 
serious accidents within three weeks from time Of occurrence.* 

ONTARIO. 

No child under 14 years of age can be employed in any factory Limitation of 
except in canning and dessicating fruit and vegetables. child labor. 

No child under 14 years, and no girl or woman can be employed for Hours of labor, 
more than ten hours in one day, or sixty hours in one week, except 
when employed in factories for canning and dessicating fruit and 
vegetables. In these, females under 18 years may be employed for as 
many as thirty-six nights in twelve months until 9 p. h. ; and women 
over 18 years may be required to labor " until the w^ork is finished " 
twenty nights in twelve months. 

Every factory must be kept clean and not overcrowded, and must Sanitary 
be ventilated so as to render harmless, as far as practicable, all un- inspection. 
- wholesome effluvia, and to take away dust and other injurious impur- 

*NOTB.— The factory act applies to all establishments where five or more women 
or minors are employed. 
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ities generated by manufacturing machinery. Separate closets must 
be provided for the sexes, each set to have separate approaches, and 
to be kept clean and well yentilated at all times. Special act govern- 
ing sanitation, etc., in bakeshops. 

Belting, shafting, gearing, fly-wheels, drums, and other moving 
parts of machinery, vats, pans, caldrons, reservoirs, wheel-races, 
flumes, water channels, doors, openings in floors or walls, bridges, and 
all dangerous structures must be, as far as practicable, securely 
guarded. Hoistways, hatchways, elevators, and well holes, must be 
protected by such automatic appliances as the inspector may desire, 
and all elevator cabs, and cars, must be provided, to the satisfaction 
of the Inspector, with suitable safety attachments. No machinery, 
other than steam-engines, must be cleaned while in motion, if inspector 
so orders, and no woman must be allowed to clean mill gearing while 
in motion nor to work between the traversing parts of machinery. 

Factories, three or more stories high, must be provided with fire- 
escai>es, unless supplied with sufficient tower stairways protected with 
iron doors. All inside and outside doors must open outwardly, and all 
doors entering stairway towers, or leading to fire-escapes, must be kept 
unlocked and unbolted during working hours. In every factory there 
must be provided such means for extinguishing fire as the inspector 
may direct. 

Accidents resulting in bodily injury to an employee must be re- 
ported by the employer within six days after, and if accident shall 
prove fatal, within twenty -four hours from time of its occurrence.* 



QUEBEC. 



Hours of labor 
for women 
and children. 



Limiudon of No boy under 12 years, and no girl under 14 years of age can be 

child labor. employed in any factory, workshop, work yard, or mill of any kind. 
In establishments classifled as "dangerous, unwholesome, or incon- 
venient," the age of employee shall not be under 16 years for boys, and 
18 years for girls. Age certificate may be required of parent or guar- 
dian. Children are discharged if pronounced physically unfit for work 
by sanitary or other physician. Employer must keep reg^ister con- 
taining names and ages of boys, girls, and women employed, the 
period of each day and week they are employed, and the hour at 
which they begin and finish work. 

No boy under 18 years of age, and no girl or woman shall be em- 
ployed more than ten hours in any one day and sixty hours in any one 
week. The day shall not commence before six o'clock in the morning, 
nor end after nine o'clock at night. In certain exigencies the inspector 
may extend the working day to twelve hours for a period not exceed- 
ing six weeks. 

Establishments must be kept clean, well lighted, well ventilated ; 
must be provided with apparatus for expelling dust and gases, and 
employers must furnish inspector with certificate from health officers 
that establishment fulfills sanitary conditions imposed by factory act 
and by regulations of Board of Health of Province. 

Platforms and elevated passage ways must be provided with guards, 
belting, cables, and shafts must be closed in to a height of six feet; 

*NOTE.— The word "factory" includes manufacturing establishments and work- 
shops where six or more persons are employed. 
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pits, cells, wells, traps, and vats must be covered or fenced in; warn- 
ing placards must be posted near tanks of corrosive or burning liquids. 
Hoist, elevator, and lift shafts must be closed in with self-closing doors 
and shall be examined every six months. Machinery of all kinds must 
be guarded, and may not be oiled, cleaned, or repaired while in motion. 

Owner, tenant, and occupant of property on which establishment is Protection from 
built are jointly andseverally responsible for construction and repair fire, etc. 
of fire-escapes. Doors of egress must open outward, must be left free 
during working hours, must close by means of weights or spring only. 
In buildings three stories or more high inspectors may require addi- 
tional exits and outside iron fire-escape stairs, these exits to consist 
of doors or windows opening out upon balcony or gallery. Recepta- 
cles for oil and petroleum must be kept in special closed room. Gas 
works must be separated from workshop and in charge of men over 
18 years of age. Places in which explosive or inflammable gases are 
produced or kept, must be lighted only from the outside and visited 
only with safety lamps. 

In new establishments steam boilers and motors must, if possible. Boilers and 
be placed outside of main building. In older establishments may be motors, 
closed in on side where work is done, and accessible only to the 
workman in charge. Every boiler must be provided with not less than 
two safety-valves, a steam gauge and two independent water gauges. 

Employer must send to inspector a written notice of any accident Accidents, 
whereby a workman has been killed or so seriously injured as to pre- 
vent his continuing at work. The notice must be sent within forty- 
eight hours of time of accident, and must state where the person in- 
jured or killed has place of residence, or the place to which he has 
been removed. The inspectors may be present at coroner's inquests 
and at inquiries by fire marshals. The inspectors may hold such in- 
quiries as they deem proper, may examine any person employed, sum- 
mon witnesses and administer the oath to them. 

Public buildings, as well as industrial establishments, are in- Public 
spected under these laws. buildings. 

MISSOURI. 

No minor shall be required to clean machinery or to work between Limitation of 
its transversing parts while it is in motion. child labor. 

Inspectors have power to prevent overcrowding in all establish- Sanitary 
ments where labor is employed, and can regulate heating, lighting, inspection, 
ventilating and other sanitary arrangements, and may order suitable 
mechanical means for carrying away dust and other impurities gen- 
erated by manufacturing. And where females are employed at unclean 
work, wash- and dress- rooms must be provided, and stairs used by fe- 
males must be properly screened, seats must be provided and con- 
veniently located so that females can use them when not required to 
be on their feet, and where both sexes are employed separate and 
distinct water closets must be provided for each sex. 

Belting, shafting, gearing, and drums in all establishments must Safe-guards. 
be safely and securely guarded, and all vats, pans, ladles or structures 
filled with molten metal or hot liquid, or any furnace, must be sur- 
rounded with safe-guards, and all platforms, passage-ways, and other 
arrangements about railroad yards must be made comparatively safe. 
The openings of hatchways, elevators, and well holes must be pro- 
tected by trap-doors, self-closing hatches or safety catches, or rail- 
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ing three feet high. Where guards are not practicable, notice of dan- 
ger must be posted. 

Establishments two or more stories high, in which twenty or more 
persons are employed abgve first floor, must be providedl with fire-es- 
capes, and in addition for every twenty persons employed above the 
second fioor, one rope or other portable fire-escape; and. each floor 
must be supplied with means for extinguishing fire. All doors m'ust 
open outwardly, and must not ^ locked or -bolted during labor hours. 
In any building or any part thereof supposed to be unsafe, or means 
of egress insufficient, the inspector may order necessary changes. 

Any accident resulting in death, or which prevents an employee's 
return to worlc within two weeks, must be reported.* 
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The law forbids any parent or guardian to let or hire any minor 
under 21 years of age, nor must any i>erson wilfully permit any child 
under 14 years to work at any employment injurious to health, dan- 
gerous to life and limb, or likely to deprave its morals. 

Children under 16 years of age must not be permitted, nor must 
any woman be compelled, to work more than ten hours in one day, or 
to work earlier than 7 a. m. nor later than 6 p. m. of any one day. 

All work-rooms must be well-lighted, heated, and ventilated and 
kept in clean condition. Exhaust fans must be adjusted for carrying 
dust from emery wheels and grindstones. Separate closets for the sexes 
must be provided, and wash- and dress-rooms where females are em- 
ployed, and seats for their use in mercantile establishments. Bakeries, 
including hotel and restaurant kitchens, must have no connection, 
within or without the room with any water closet, earth closet, ash 
pit or other nuisance, and employee or others are not to be permitteds 
to live or sleep in bakeries. 

The law is specific in authority and includes almost the whole 
range of machinery employed in industrial operations. It provides 
that saws, planers, wood-papers, jointers, sandpapering machines, 
ironing mangles, set-screws, drums, belts, shafting, cables, fly-wheels, 
dynamos, and other electrical apparatus and appliance, vats, pans and 
such other structures, and all dangerous places in and about factories 
and other works must be guarded. Loose pulleys must be adjusted 
where practicable, and shift-belts provided with shifters. All eleva- 
tors and other floor openings must be fenced or otherwise protected, 
and all elevators supplied with safety devices. 

In all factories and other buildings in which people are employed 
more than one means of egress must be provided. Doors leading 
therefrom must open outward, and be kept unfastened and unob- 
structed during working honrs. Hand-rails on stairways must be 
provided, and stairs properly screened when used by females. One 
or more fire-escapes shall be placed upon all factory and. other such 
buildings if three or more stories in height. . Plan of escape is defined 
by enactment. 



*NOTB.— All factories employing five or more persons, and all workshops where 
children, young i)ersons, or women are employed, come under the inspector's author- 
ity so far as sanitary provisions are required, while the factory or inspection .laws 
as a whole apply to establishments in general employing ten or more persons. 
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Steam boilers are Inspected by a separate State department con- Inspection of 
stituted of five inspectors. steam boilers. 

Accidents to employees requiring the aid of a surgeon or resulting Accidents, 
in death must be reported by employer within ten days after occurring. 

MAINE. 

No child under 12 years of age shall be employed in any manufac- I^imitation of 
turing or mechanical establishment, nor any child under 15 years of child labor. 
age except during vacation of the public schools, unless such child has 
attended school sixteen weeks of each year preceding its 16th year. To 
secure employment every child must procure a certificate from the 
school authorities to the effect that the school laws are complied with, 
and it shall contain the age and birthplace of siich child, and be kept 
on file for reference by the employer. 

No female under 18 years of age and no male under 16 years of age Hours of labor, 
shall work more than ten hours per day or sixty hours per week. 
Male minors over 18 years of age, with consent of parents, may con- 
tract to work longer hours, otherwise ten hours is a legal day's work 
for such minors. The same rule applies to women over 18 years of age, 
with provision that the limit of overtime for women shall not exceed 
six hours in any one week or sixty hours In one year. Employers 
must post In every room where minors and women are employed, a 
notice in large type regulating the hours of labor for such persons. 

The inspector must enforce a law requiring the proper swinging Safeguards, 
of doors in factories and workshops. 

Whatever is discovered by the inspector which endangers the life Sanitary 
or health of the employees in factory, workshop, mine, or quarry must inspection, 
be reported to the local board of health, who must investigate. 

Every firm and corporation, including municipal corx)orations and Payment of 
excluding railroad corporations, employing more than ten persons, wages. 
must pay fortnightly all wages earned by employees. 

NEW LABOR LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN ACT to regulate the employment and provide for the health and 
safety of persons employed where clothing, cigarettes, cigars, and certain 
other articles are made or partially made, and that said articles be 
made under clean and healthful conditions. 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no room or apartment in any 
tenement or dwelling house shall be used for the manufacture of coats, 
vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, skirts, dresses, cloaks, hats, caps, 
suspenders, jerseys, blouses, waists, waist-bands, underwear, neckwear, 
furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, shirts, hosiery, purses, feathers, arti- 
ficial flowers, cigarettes, or cigars, and no person, firm, or corporation shall 
hire or employ any person to work in any room, apartment, or in any 
building or parts of building, at making in whole or in part any of the 
articles mentioned in this section, without first obtaining a written permit 
from the Factory Inspector, or one of his deputies, stating the maximum 
number of persons allowed to be employed therein, and that the building 
or part of building intended to be used for such work or business is 
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thoroughly cleaned, sanitary, and fit for occupancy for such work or busi- 
ness. Such permit shall not be granted until an inspection of such 
premises is made by the Factory Inspector or one of his deputies. Said 
permit may be revoked by the Factory Inspector at any time the health 
of the community or of those so employed may require it. It shall be 
framed and posted in a conspicuous place in the room, or in one of the 
rooms to which it relates. Every person, firm, company, or corporation 
contracting for the manufacture of any of the articles mentioned in this 
section, or giving out the incomplete material from which they or any of 
them are to be made, or to be wholly or partially finished, shall, before 
contracting for the manufacture of any of said articles, or giving out said 
material from which they or any of them are to be made, require the pro- 
duction by such contractor, person or persons, of said permit from the 
Factory Inspector as required in this section, and shall keep a written 
register of the names and addresses of all persons to whom such work is 
given to be made, or with whom they may have contracted to do the same. 
Such register shall be produced for inspection, and a copy thereof shall be 
furnished on demand made by the Factory Inspector or one of his deputies: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent 
the employment of a seamstress by any family for manufacturing articles 
for such family use. 

Section 2. No less than two hundred and fifty cubic feet of air space 
shall be allowed for each and. every person in any workroom where persons 
are employed at such labor as hereinbefore described. There shall be suf- 
ficient means of ventilation provided in each workroom of every such 
establishment, and said workroom or rooms in said establishment shall be 
kept thoroughly clean, sanitary, and fit for occupancy for such work or 
business. The Factory Inspector, and Deputy Factory Inspector, under 
the direction of the Factory Inspector, shall notify the owner, agent, or 
lessee in writing to provide, or cause to be provided, ample and proper 
means for ventilating such workroom or rooms, and to put said workroom 
or rooms in a thoroughly clean, sanitary, and fit condition for occupancy 
for such work or business, and shall prosecute such owner, agent, or lessee 
if such notification be not complied with within ten days after the service 
of such notice; and any factory or shop under this act requiring exits or 
other safeguards provided for in the fire-escape law, the same shall be 
erected and located by order of Factory Inspector regardless of the exemp- 
tion granted by any board of county commissioners, fire marshals, or other 
authorities, and if such alterations and additions are not made within 
sixty days from the date of such notice, or within such time as said 
alterations can be made with proper diligence upon the part of such pro- 
prietors, said proprietors or agents shall be deemed guilty of violating 
the provisions of this act. 
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Section 3. A printed copy of this act shall be furnished by the 
Inspector for each workroom of every factory, manufacturing or mercantile 
house, where persons are employed who are affected by the provisions of 
this act, and it shall be the duty of the employer of the person employed 
therein to post and keep posted said printed copy of the law in each room. 

Section 4. Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act, 
or refuses to comply with any requirements of the Factory Inspector or a 
Deputy Factory Inspector as provided herein, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars for a first offense, and not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for a second offense, 
or imprisonment for not more than ten days, and for a third offense by a 
fine of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars and not more than thirty 
days* imprisonment. 

Section 5. All the acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved— The 5th day of May, A. D. 1897. 

AN ACT to regulate the manufacture of flour and meal food products. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc.. That no employee shall be required, 
permitted, or suffered to work in a biscuit, bread, or cake bakery, confec- 
tionery establishment more than six (6) days in any one week, said week 
to commence on Sunday not before six o'clock post meridian, and to 
terminate at the corresponding time on Saturday of the same week. No 
person under the age of eighteen (18) years shall be employed in any bake- 
house between the hours of nine (9) o'clock at night and five (5) o'clock in 
the morning. Excepted from this rule shall be the time on Sunday for 
setting the sponges for the night's work following. 

Section 2. All buildings or rooms occupied as a biscuit, bread, pretzel, 
pie, or cake bakery, or macaroni establishment, shall be drained and 
plumbed in the manner directed by the rules and regulations governing 
the house drainage and plumbing as prescribed by law, and all rooms used 
for the purpose aforesaid shall be ventilated by means of air-shafts, 
windows, or ventilating pipes, so as to insure a free circulation of fresh air. 
No cellar or basement, not now used for a bakery, shall hereafter be 
occupied and used as a bakery, unless the proprietor shall have previously 
complied with the sanitary provisions of this act. 

Section 3. Every room used for the manufacture of flour or meal food 
products shall have an impervious floor, constructed of cement or of tiles 
laid in cement, or of wood which all the crevices shall be filled in with 
putty, and the whole surface treated with oil varnish. The inside walls 
and ceilings shall be plastered and either be painted with oil paint, three 
(3) coats, or be limewashed, or the side walls plastered and wainscoted to 
the height of six (6) feet from the floor, and painted or oiled; when painted, 
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shall be renewed at least once in every five (5) years, and shall be washed 
with hot water and soap at least once in every three (3) months; when 
llmewashed, the limewashing shall be renewed at least once in every 
three (3) months. The furniture and utensils in such room shall be so 
arranged that the furniture and floor may at all times be kept in a 
thoroughly sanitary and clean condition. No domestic or pet animal shall 
be allowed in a room used as a biscuit, bread, pie, or cake bakery, or in 
any room in such bakery where flour or meal products are stored. 

Section 4. The manufactured flour and meal food products shall be 
kept in perfectly dry and airy rooms, so arranged that the floors, shelves 
and all other places for storing the same can be easily and perfectly 
cleaned. 

Section 5. Every such bakery shall be provided with a proper wash- 
room and water closet or closets, apart from the bakeroom or rooms 
where the manufacture of such food products is conducted, and no 
water closet, earth closet, privy, or ash pit shall be within or communicate 
directly with the bakeroom of any bakery, hotel, or public restaurant. 

Section 6. Every sleeping-room for persons employed in every bakery 
shall be kept separate from the room or rooms where flour or meal prod- 
ucts are manufactured or stored, and shall be provided with one or more 
external glazed windows, each of which shall be at least nine (9) super- 
ficial feet in area, of which at least four and one-half (4i) superficial feet 
shall be made to open for ventilation ; and such sleeping places, when 
they are on the same floor as the bakery, shall be inspected in order to 
maintain them in a condition of cleanliness. 

Section 7. No employer shall knowingly require, permit or suffer 
any person to work in his bakeshop who is afflicted with consumption 
of the lungs, or with scrofulous diseases, or with any venereal diseases, 
or with any communicable skin affection, and every employer is hereby 
required to maintain himself and his employees in a clean condition 
while engaged in the manufacture, handling, or sale of such food products, J 

and it is hereby made the duty of the Board of Health to enforce the 
provisions of this section. 

Section 8. Any person who violates any of the provisions of this 
act, or refuses to comply with any requirements as provided herein 
of the Factory Inspector or his deputy, who are hereby charged with the 
enforcement of this act, excepting section seven, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by a fine not less than 
twenty (20), nor more than fifty (50) dollars for a first offense; and not less 
than fifty (50), nor more than one hundred (100) dollars for a second offense, 
or imprisonment for not more than ten (10) days; and for a third offense, 
by a fine of not less than two hundred and fifty (250) dollars and more 
than thirty (30) days' imprisonment, 
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Section 9. The Factory Inspector is authorized to issue a certificate 
of satisfactory inspection to a person conducting a bakery where such 
bakery is conducted in compliance with all the provisions of this act. 

Section 10. The owner, agent, or lessee of any property affected by 
the provisions of sections two, three, and five of this act, shall, within 
thirty (30) days after the service of a notice requiring any alterations to 
be made in or upon such premises, comply therewith, and such notices 
shall be in writing and may be served upon such owner, agent, or lessee, 
either personally or by mail, and notice to the last-known address of 
such owner, agent, or lessee shall be deemed sufficient for the purpose of 
this act. 

Section 11. A copy of this act shall be conspicuously posted and kept 
posted in each workroom of every bread, cake, or pie bakery, or con- 
fectionery establishment in this State. 

Section 12. This act shall take effect thirty (30) days after the same 
shall have been approved and signed by the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth. 

Approved — The 27th day of May, 1897. 

AN ACT to regulate the employment and provide for the health and 
safety of men, women, and children in manufacturing establishments, 
mercantile industries, laundries, renovating works, or printing-offices, 
and to provide for the appointment of inspectors, office clerks, and 
others to enforce the same. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no minor, male or female, or 
adult woman shall be employed at labor or detained in any manufac- 
turing establishment, mercantile industry, laundry, workshop, reno- 
vating works, or printing-office, for a longer period than twelve hours in 
any day, nor for a longer period than sixty hours in any week. 

Section 2. No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed 
in any factory, manufacturing or mercantile industry, laundry, work- 
shop, renovating works or printing-office within this State. It shall be 
the duty of every person so employing children to keep a register in 
which shall be recorded the name, birthplace, age, and place of resi- 
dence, name of parent or guardian, and date when employment ceases, 
of every person so employed by him under the age of sixteen years. 
And it shall be unlawful for any factory, manufacturing or mercantile 
industry, laundry, workshop, renovating works, or printing-office, to 
hire or employ any child under the age of sixteen years, without there 
is first provided and placed on file an affidavit made by the parent 
or guardian, stating the age, date and place of birth of said child. 
If said child have no parent or guardian, then such affidavit shall be 
made by the child, which affidavit shall be kept on file by the employer 
and shall be returned to the child when employment ceases, and in no 



